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Treating gas with mono or diethanolamine? Allied’s Orange, Texas, plant—most modern 
in the industry—can supply you with ethanolamines consistently above standard specifi- 
cations. Shipments in tank cars, tank trucks or 55-gallon drums available from Orange, 
Texas. Nationwide stocks for delivery by tank truck and 55-gallon drums. Phone or 
write for samples, quotations, literature, technical service with no obligation. 
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Ethanolaminese Ethylene Oxides Ethylene Glycols+ Urea+ Formaidehydee WU. F. Concen- 
trate— 85 «Anhydrous Ammonia+s Ammonia Liquors Ammonium Sulfate +Sodium Nitrate 
*« Methanol e Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 


STEEL CABLE V-BELTS for Large Heavy-Duty Drives 


C) “ 


A load-carrying, endless, high-tensile steel cables on 
one neutral plane 


B Compression section of highest quality rubber 


C Heavy, super-tough smooth black cover of bias 
cut, long-wearing fabric 


G.1.M. belts drives that drill 105,000 feet of hole 


HEN other systems were used on the com- 
jam and pump drives of this portable 
rig, service life was low and maintenance high. 
A change to V-belts was considered, but the 
operators were wary of the extremely limited 
take-up space. 

The G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — confi- 
dently recommended matched sets of Steel Cable 
V-Belts (see blueprint). Result: At last report, 


STEEL CABLE V-BELTS by 


GOO0D/ YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


these super-belts had drilled over 105,000 feet of 
hole —faster, smoother, cheaper —and were still 
going strong. Another result: Steel Cable 
V-Belts are now specified by the manufacturer 
for rigs of this type. 

Similar service on V-belts or other rubber 
goods may be yours by consulting your Goodyear 
Distributor or the G.T.M. Or write: Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 








IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can give you fast, dependable service on 


Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many 


other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in 


the Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 
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A record of installations 


that in itself is incomparable 


just as all Petro Chem Isoflow Furnaces 





are most efficient by any comparison 
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One “Microballoon™” treatment 
cuts evaporation loss 


... a big 80% 





Sohio Pipe Line Company has saved an estimated $50,000 worth of crude oil 
through the use of “Microballoon” spheres. For two full years evaporation has 
been cut 80 per cent! Yet the complete application paid for itself in a matter 
of months! 
This gathering station of the Tri-State Area located at Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
includes working and multi-purpose tanks containing Kentucky crude and 
Illinois crude having a 4 to 6 RVP rating. 
“Microballoon” spheres are non-abrading and won't harm tanks, pipes or 
pumping equipment. For more information, write Bakelite Company, or INSIDE STORY! © Microballoon” 
spheres float 48” deep on surface, 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, Chicago 4, Illinois. forming a perfect vapor-sealing 


*Registered trade-mark of The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) layer for over two years 


for evaporation control . .. 
; nee 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [Tg 30 East 42nd Stree 


The term BAKELITE and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN OIL 


Esso is going to market three grades of gasoline instead of two— 
and the new grade will be over 100-octane. The move, if followed by others, 
will have a broad impact on production, refining, and marketing. 


. p. ll 
a 


Middle East oil is usually thought of as one unit—but it isn’t. In- 
stead, there are four principal producing nations, and they eye each other 
warily. That’s an important point to remember, for if one of them were 
to halt production, the others would happily fill the gap. res eS 


A new effort is being made to awaken the “sleeping giant” of West 
Texas—the Delaware Basin. The basin has been successful at shallow 
depths. Now two wildcats are drilling deep to test formations at 15,000 
ft. and beyond. coe fi 


Piston-engine advocates have some new tricks up their sleeves to 
offset possible competition by turbocars. For example: Further changes 
in combustion chambers to reduce octane requirements. But turbo enthusi- 
asts are still sure theirs is the car of the future. oa a ae 


There may be geological areas near you which are suitable for 
underground storage. The Interstate Oil Compact Commission has just 
published the first state-by-state study showing such locations. ... p. 26 


Gulf is shooting for more high-octane blending components in its 
Port Arthur (Tex.) refinery-modernization program. It’s expanding both 
its polymerization and alkylation facilities there. a a i 


Our crude production capacity is growing, but it may not be growing 
fast enough. An IPAA committee reports that U. S. capacity is reaching 
new highs, and will continue to increase if there is favorable economic 
climate. But it notes that our spare capacity dropped more than 100,000 
b/d last year. er 


IPAA is putting the problem of new natural gas legislation on the 
White House steps. Unlike TIPRO, which wants a key role in drafting a 
new bill, IPAA feels the next move is up to the Administration. 


The General Gas Committee provided information on—but did not 
lobby for—the proposed natural gas bill, Mastin Nixon told senators who 
are investigating lobbying. And Nixon gave a strict accounting for the 
$119,000 the committee spent. sae 





Looking Ahead in Washington 





McGraw-Hill 
Washington 
Bureau 


May 4, 1956 


Industry people are regrouping for a new try at getting natural gas 
legislation next year. They are in Washington now, arguing: The more 
federal control of natural gas, the more pressure there will be for increas- 
ing crude oil prices. A top industry expert is using this approach now. 
It will become a general line. 


Canadian gas—in large volume—is still a long way off. That is the 
prediction from people watching the Federal Power Commission hearings. 
Industry sources say that Alberta reserves amount to less than 10% of 
those in the U.S., and much of these are inaccessible. Note, though, that 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. is negotiating with Pemex for 50-million 
cf/d more Mexican gas than it originally planned. 


The alkylate goal may not be expanded again, after all. Government 
planners recognize the growing need for alkylate refining capacity. But 
they find that expansion outside the government’s fast tax writeoff pro- 
gram has been substantial. Defense Mobilizer Flemming will decide soon 
whether more federal help is needed. 


Synthetic rubber is fading as a “giveaway” issue. Critics of the gov- 
ernment’s disposal program claimed small rubber fabricators would be 
squeezed out with “big oil” and “big rubber” in the saddle. But Eisenhower 
says, in a formal report, that small businessmen actually have upped their 
share of synthetic rubber consumption since the government bowed out 
He’s confident that industry will be able to produce synthetic “natural” 
rubber (page 39) without special U.S. aid. And here’s his clincher: Sale of 
the plants earned the U.S. a hefty profit. 


Chances of an FTC conference on oil marketing are slim. The Federal 
Trade Commission is unlikely to call the trade practice conference sought 
by the National Congress of Petroleum Retailers. Here’s why: Such a con- 
ference is a waste of time unless all parties can agree. This is out of the 
question in a big industry. 
> 


There’s growing industry concern over the premerger-notification 
bill. The House-passed measure, now pending before the Senate, provides, 
for instance, that if a $10-million company acquires more than 5% of the 
assets of another company, the government must be notified. Lawyers 
feel this may put a legal crimp in common oil industry transactions. They 
say it conceivably could cover a small producer’s sale of reserves to a 
major, or a supplier purchase of stocks belonging to a defunct dealer. Con- 
gressional sources say the law won’t be so far-reaching—that it will apply 
only where control of a company is involved. 


= 
Oil products storage capacity is up 50% at bulk plants and terminals. 
The census bureau will report this next week in publicizing the results of 


its new oil wholesaling census—the first since 1947. 
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MOTORISTS 
GET ALL 

THE POWER 
THEY PAY FOR 
WHEN 
GASOLINE 
CONTAINS 


Tenamene 


EASTMAN GASOLINE ADDITIVES 


Che formation of gums can play havoc with the 
performance you've so carefully built into your 
gasoline. Play havoc with sales, too. Let Tenamene 
gum inhibitors solve this problem for you—East 
man’s highly qualified petroleum specialists will 
be glad to visit your refinery and recommend the 


proper additive for your needs. 


For more information on Tenamene additives and 
the service that backs up their proper use, con- 
tact our local representative or write to EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman 


Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kings 
port, Tennessee; New York City; Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson 
Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake 
City; Seottle. 
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TREATMENT MORE EFFECTIVE 


DOWELL ENGINEERS USE SILICATE CONTROL ACID TO PREVENT FORMATION CLOGGING—MAKE ACIDIZING 


Silicates won’t block production here 


This re- 


partic les to reduce swelling 
sults in increased permeability 

can then returt 

easily and mor 

| , 4 é formation 1r service. 


SILICATE CONTROL ACID is a Dowell 
nt for improving acidizing 


ae ve lop ¢ 
spent acid 


etrectivene 
well bore more 
pletely. Silicate Control Acid ( | 
I 1 f Dowell office 
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services for the oil industry 


A SERVICE SUBSIDIARY OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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TOTAL U. S. oil producing capacity is rising, but an IPAA report shows that. . . 


U.S. Shut-In Capacity Shrinks 


@ U.S. producing capacity for crude and natural gas 
liquids will reach 10,280,000 b/d by Jan. 1, 1957, an 


IPAA committee forecasts. 


@ However, the domestic shut-in capacity is declining. 
It dropped 100,000 b/d for crude alone in the past year. 


One of the big questions facing the 
oil industry and the nation is this: Just 
how much crude producing capacity 
does the U. S. have? 

It’s important not only to the pro 
ducers themselves, but to 
secking crude supplies, to transporters, 
to marketers, as well as to the general 
public 


rehners 


It’s important also to defense plan 
ners who need to know how much oil 
will be available to fight a war or to 
mect a peacetime emergency Ihe 
present unrest in the Middle East 1 
simply one more reason why such in 
formation is vital 


An Independent Petroleum Assn. 
of America supply committee gave its 
view this week: U. S. producing capa- 
city for crude oil and natural gas 
liquids will push past 10-million b/d 
by the end of this year. 

Ihe committee's forecast of a total 
of 10,280,000 b/d by next January in 
cludes 9,430,000 in crude oil and 
$50,000 in natural gas liquids 

This would be an increase of about 
500,000 b d over the estimated capa 
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itv at the 
Phat, in turn, was 534,000 b d higher 
than in January, 1955 

Phe committee confidently predict 
that there will be 


ion in the availabilit f 


beginning of this vear 


“a continued cxpan 
il from de 


mestic sources.” 


At the same time, the committee's 
figures show a sag in the nation's 
shut-in producing capacity. 

It estimates that the amount of un 
used capacity in 1955 was 1,753,006 
b d, including 1,730,000 b d in spare 
crude capacity 

In 1954 the exces 
estimated at 1,918,000 b d including 


1,838,000 b/d in crude Vhus the 


capacity Wa 


picture 1s this 


In a year's time, the excess crude 
capacity alone dropped 108,000 b/d 
from 22.5 of total capacity in 


1954 to 19.4 


this was im contrast to the stead 


in 1955 
rise in recent vears (see chart In 


1951, for example, domestic shut-in 


crude capacity W timated at onh 


S$?0.000 b d 


Ihe past vear’s drop in spare capa 
city occurred while supply itself was 
increasing 5.8% In other 
greater demands more than offset the 
gains in supply. 


words, 


This situation raises the question of 
what can be done to keep a safe 
margin of spare capacity. 

The IPAA committee says in its r 
port that expansion of U.S. producing 
capacity depends primarily on the ex 
tent of exploration and development 
efforts, and on the industrv’s ability 
to imecrease productivity through ad 
vances in technology 


The IPAA committee points out 
that a lot depends on such economic 
facts of life as increased costs, tax 
policies, supply of materials, and the 
availability of funds. 

The availability of funds, it notes, 
rests to a great extent on the price of 
crude oil. If increasing costs squeeze 
the profit margin, production will be 
idversely affected. 


Robert L. Wood, IPAA president, 
says a price boost of 50¢ a bbl. and 
a limitation of oil imports to the 1954 
level would go a long way toward 
solving the problem. 

This action, he savs, could add 1 
billion bbl. of oil and 4-trillion cu. ft 
of gas to U. § 
single vear. 

In five vears, it could mean 5-million 
bbl. of additional oil reserves—a two 
“It could mean the dif 


reserves within a 


vear supply 





ference between adequate and inad¢ 
quate supplies in any future conflict,’ 


Wood says 


W. H. Geis, a Los Angeles oil tax 
authority, says flatly that the oil pro- 
ducing industry can not generate 
enough funds within itself to meet the 
growing cost of finding oil under 
present conditions. 

Io correct the situation, he told 
IPAA members at their Los Angeles 
convention this week, the depletion 
percentage would have to be increased 
from 27.5 to 39.5 

Che alternate to such an increas« 
in the depletion percentage, Geis says, 
would be an increase of 58.8¢ per bbl 


in the price of crud 


The problem of getting an accurate 
estimate of the nation's excess pro- 
ducing capacity has long been a dif- 
ficult one. 

he uncertainty arises from the fact 
that no one can say exactly what the 
ictual producing capacity of a well o1 


field is over an extended period 


Some qualified experts say that 
producing capacity estimates are 
often too high. 

Ihey say, for example, that in states 
where production is prorated, a pro 
ducer naturally will be inclined to esti 
mate producing capacity on the high 
side, rather than on the low side. so 


that his allowable will be greater 


William J. Murray, Jr., chairman 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, re- 
cently told Petroleum Week that 25 
days would be a realistic producing 
month for many Texas fields. 

There's no wav to determine the 
maximum efhicient rate of production 
(MER) except by running the field, 
he commented But a great man 
helds could not produce at MER on 

asis. In my opinion, about 

s would be more realistic 
timates from commussion 
sour that Texas could produce 
ibout 735,000 b more than its pres 

) 7 a This take 

into 
based on 
It also take 
timate that 
underproducti v that per 
mitted) would in 20 

The government, keenly interested 
in the nation's crude oil producing 
capacity, may ask the National Petro- 
leum Council to update its 1954 study. 

Government nner iv thes 
would like to 
20% of total capa 
possible emergen 
they doubt that 1 
official express 


1S 
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Congressional Scoreboard 


Ihe next 90 davs are import Oo 
int ones in Congress. During 
that time, a showdown will | 


“ 


reached on many legislative pro 


Military oil development. |}. 
congressional approval befor 
could be turned over to the 
Hlouse Interior Committec 
supporters also want to prohibi 
area, including the outer 
declared a Nav petroleun 


Depletion. Bills to reduce the 
27%2% to 15 ipparent] 
and Senate for lack of 


PW—Mar.2°56,p12 


Motor fuel taxes. [hic | 
imposing higher taxes o1 
fuels, passed the Hous 
before Senate committe 
but chances for passag 


] 


pl 
Excise taxes. \ [louse \\ 
mended that the tax 
if such movement 
process he same bill 
ilso would grant refund « 


products lost in disaster 


Oil and gas production payments. | 
make sale of oil and ¢ ( t 
regular income tax rather than 


dust in the House W & 


resurrected and p 


+} 


Mar.9°56,pl2 


Premerger notification. \ 
given 90 davs advance 
has passed the Hou 
ment 1s likel 


Foreign trade. \ 1) 
Organization for || 


following approval b 
the House, Senat 


Wildlife refuges. /ntc: 
future oil and 
without notifving th 
Dec.6°55,p12 Les 


Water pollution. Pctrolcun 
House public work 
watcr-pollution-control 
that federal courts give 
and economic 
to be taken. A lay 


ing law expires 
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Esso Goes to Three Gasoline Grades 


@ Introduction of 100-octane fuel will have a big im- 


pact on the industry’s refining and marketing patterns. 


@ Producers will benefit from higher crude demand 


caused by reduced gasoline yields. 


Esso Standard Oil Co. is switching 
to a three-grade gasoline marketing 
system throughout its territory this 
summer. A new top-grade motor fuel 
being introduced by the company 
will have a rating of more than 100 
research octane. This will be the first 
100-octane motor fuel to be mar- 
keted over a wide area. 

Che new top-grade gasoline, named 
“Golden Esso Extra,” is being sold 
at one company traiming service sta 
tion in New Orleans starting this 
week, to test customer reaction. Soon 
the test will be extended to one 
training station each in Baltimore, 
Boston, Memphis, and Washington, 
and to two stations in the New York 
Citv area 

General marketing of the new grade 
of motor fuel will be started in five 
other test cities by June 20. By mid- 
August the new product will be avail- 
able to about 75% of the dealers in 
Esso’s 1S-state East Coast marketing 


region 


While Esso is not saying what the 
exact octane of its new gasoline will 
be, it made it clear that the research 
rating will be more than 100-octane. 

e Esso says a definitive research 
octane of the new fuel is not possible 
because its rating exceeds the limita 
tions of the present scale of measur 
ing octane ratings up to 100. 

e Also Esso’s tankwagon price 
and the retail price at company-ope! 
ated training stations) will be 3¢ a 
gal. over its present premium motor 
fucl—which is now at the 98-octan¢ 
level. 

In the 98-octane to 100-octanc 
range, each additional octane number 
costs about lé¢ a gal 


Esso's new gasoline marketing 
technique will affect the oil industry's 
30-year-old practice of generally sell- 
ing only two grades of motor fuel. 


Marketers competing with Esso on 
the East Coast will be the first to 
demand a competitive gasoline to the 
new Esso top grade. And as the new 
Esso technique spreads to other mat 
ketimg companies in the Jersey Stand 
ard organization, their competitors 
also will demand similar gasoline from 
their suppliers. 

Ihe addition of a new grade of 
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gasoline means more pumps and ste 


age tanks at stations 


Refiners will be most affected. Re 
rardless of what new t 


g hniques mat 
other 


be tried bi companies to m 


pete with Esso, thev all will mean that 
1 higher-octane motor fuel will have 
to be made 

Isso. sa its new 
gasoline will be mad« Wl of its re 


1 00-octane plus 
fineri using existing processes. ‘To 
get a higher Btu. content per gal 
the most cfhcient method of reaching 
higher octanes—will mean increasing 
aromatics output from catalytic 1 
formers and greater use of alkylates 
Other refiners have this type of 
capacity already installed. And_ the 
processes are available for licensing 
But high octane requirements will 
mean greater capital investment in 
new units for making high-octane 
gasoline, since some refiners alread) 


irc straining to meet present 


| require 


ments 


Producers will benefit from a nation 
wide shift to higher octanes. More 
crude and more natural gasoline com 
ponents (P\W—Apr.27 


octanes 


56,p36 will 
be required as higher reduce 


the gasoline vields from crude 


The introduction of the |00-octane- 
plus motor fuel emphasizes the need 
for a revision of the present octane 
measuring scale. Various methods of 
revising this long-used vardstick will 
be discussed at the API annual refin 
ing meeting in Montreal later this 
month (PW 

And Esso Standard officials revealed 
this week that the research afhliate, of 
Jersev Standard, Esso Research & En 
gineering Co., will present to the 


Jan 20°56.p 3S 


Society of Automotive Engineers this 
summer a new “road guide” svstem for 
measuring antiknock performance of 


gasolines 


Esso decided to break away from 
the general practice of marketing 
only two grades of gasoline because 
a higher-than-existing-premium motor 
fuel is now required by about 20°, 
of the new cars on the road, accord 
ing to Stanley C. Hope, president 

The percentage of new cars 1 
quiring a higher-than-average premium 
gasoline will rise sharply in the next 


few vcars as cngime compression ratios 
continue to climb, he savs. 


Esso decided to go to a three- 
grade level, rather than the five- 
grade level used by Sun Oil Co., be- 
cause it believes the three-grade 
system is less costly. 

Unhke Sun’s revolutionary method 
of selling gasoline (PW —Keb.24'56, 
pll), Esso’s practice will be to blend 
the three grades at the refinery. Each 
grade will be sold from a_ separate 
pump, with the new top-octane grad 
dispensed from a gold-painted pump. 

Using a concentrate at the service 
station pump, Esso officials say, means 
that high-octane concentrate has to 
be segregated at the refinery from 
high-costing hydrocarbon components 
ind then added back at the pump to 
| low-octane material. ‘They say this 

nore expensive than blending the 
three grades at the refinery. 

Also Esso states that the 
station blending pumps for five grades 
cost about two and one-half times as 
much as the standard pumps and tanks 
to be used by Esso 

Three grades of gasoline have been 
sold before, of course—but up to 
now the third pump has always dis 
pensed an extra-low-grade fuel. ‘This 
is the first time an _ extra-high-grade 
gasoline has been offered.) 


SCTVICC 


Esso says its new three-grade sys- 
tem of selling gasoline is the most 
economical method of providing 
motor fuel to meet the octane re- 
quirements of the various cars on the 
road, without penalizing motorists 
who do not need the higher-priced, 
highest-octane gasoline. 

he advantages of the three-grad« 
svstem, the company says, are that 


e It means a lower cost to 
motorists, because the owner of an 
older-model car can continue to buy 
either regular or premium grade gas 
oline to suit his engine’s requirements. 
And, as Esso states: “Once the en 
gine’s octane requirements are met or 
satisfied, additional antiknock quality 
docs nothing whatsoever to improve 
performance, and is wasted.” 


e It means a smaller refining 
investment by oil companies. Esso 
estimates that to meet gasoline octane 
requirements by 1961, a two-grade gas 
oline marketing svstem would mean 
an industry investment of $3-billion 
in refining facilities to turn out the 
two grades required. Using a threc 
grade system, with only the top gradc 
tailored to satisfy the appetites of the 
highest-compression engines, the re 
hning investment required would be 


W 





on the orde 
pan 1\ 


e It means more efficient utiliza- 
tion of petroleum resources. Ihis | 
because the higher the octane level 
the lower the vield of gasoline from 
barrel of crude 

e It permits further advances in 
engine design. Isso says it plans to 
continue to gear the antiknock specif 
cations of its new fuel to the requir 
high st 
engines to be manufactured 


ments of the compression 


his is an 
the three-grade svstem. Esso reports 


mportant idvant ige of 


that some auto makers have had to 
cut down the compression ratios of 
their 1956 
top-quality gasolines 


todav's 
satish 


models becaus« 
cannot 


their octane requirements 


British American 
Is Looking Ahead 


Look for a boost in refining capac- 
ity and another expansion by a re- 
vitalized British American Oil Co. 
once its deal with Gulf Oil Corp. is 
settled. 

Ihe deal, in which British Ameri 
can will acquire Canadian Gulf Oll 
Co. from Gulf in exchange for shares 
of British American Stock, will roughh 
double British American's assets. It 
ilso will 

e More than double British 
American's ratio of crude oil produ 
tion to refinerv throughput 

e Nak American th 
largest producer of natural gas in Can 
ida, after completion of 

istw 

e Crea high legre f in 


l pipelin 


tegration inadian compan 
inc trengeth 


fion 


npetitive po 


I . in British 
\n Ch t ( ibout 


ft} 


M. S. Beringer, president of British 
American, has told stockholders that 
expansion of the company's western 
Canada refineries should begin with- 
in two years. 

In a review of tor n 1955 

rmger s§ ompans rehners 
expansion progta mtinues to be a 
highlight. He reported that catalvti 
reformers hav he ompleted at 
Calgarv and Montreal, and that work 
1S proceeding on a third, at Clarkson 
He said additional « 
ities at Clarkson will mo 
that refiners 

There 1s 


ynpany 1s 


efining facil 
than doubk 
‘ output 

also specula ion that the 
planning to 


‘Time to Speak Out’ — Porter 


Six ways oil men can save their 
industry's freedom were broadcast 
this week by Frank M. Porter, presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. The core of his message to 
all oil men: Act honorably—and 
speak out against false charges of 
dishonor. 

In his address before the Ind 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of Ameri 
n Los Angeles, Porter warned that 
vil critics are shooting for “complet 
nationalization of oil and all its work 
ings.” He appeals to the enti n 
dustri 

e “lI urge 
duct themselves properl 


ill oil peopl to 


e “I urge each of vou to kn 
vour industry, its iccomplishment 
ind service, and to become articulat 
ibout these things.’ 

e “Let's solve our intra-indust 
differences among ourselves 

e “All the companies, larg 
small, should more effectively se 


API’s Frank Porter 


talk rings around us.’ 


win public understanding 
e “All oil people can participat Our critics 
in the work of the Oil Indust: 
formation Commiuttec 
e “I urge each of vou to 
financially, and with vour acti 


ticipation, the public relations 


crams of all our trade association 


Porter also raises the question of 
why the industry is ‘‘pilloried" despite 
its record of outstanding service. 

He savs the industrv has met 
demand for oil to support 
standard of living, and for defense; th 
industrv is efficient, and pavs_ higl 
vages; its emplovec benefits and 


munity service ire excepti nal 


the false charges continuc 


Porter believes the answer is that 
oil is attacked, not in spite of its great 


achievement—but because of it. 
The oil industrv attracts the 


Week: 


in Petroleum 





Public Opinion and Your Future 


th i 


1] 


In all parts of the industn 
s going out for action on oil's pu 
relations. ‘The appeal made this week 


bv Frank Porter (above thy 


pinpoint 
three biggest questions 

e Where do oil men stand witl 
the public in the light of recent ba 
publicity? 

e What should oil men do abe 
unfavorable public opinion? 
right solu 


e How can thev do the job? . 
industri 


On the right answers to these qu 
tions hangs much of oil's future | 
get those answers in detail, PrTRO 
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What’s New 


Esso Is Renewing 


‘Fair Trade’ Price 


Esso Standard Oil Co. resumed 
fair trading of its gasoline in New 
Jersey this week. 

[he company also reported it 
wholesale prices to dealers to within 
0.6¢ a gal. of so-called normal. Fsso 
established the following as minimum 
prices at which gasoline carrving thé 
Esso brand may be sold at retail in 
the state: regular grade, 19.9¢; pre 
mium, 22.9¢. Both prices are ex 6¢ 
state and federal taxes 

In a second uimed at im 
proving market conditions in New 
Jersey, where long and frequent price 
wars have occurred, Esso also increased 
its dealer tank wagon posting to 14.9¢ 
a gal. ex taxes, for regular grade. This 
is an increase of 1.4¢ a gal. 

Esso began fair trading in New 
Jersey in the late 30s, but abolished 
it in 1951 following a U. S. Suprem: 
Court decision. Changes in the law 
since then have permitted the r 
sumption. 

There was no immediate indication 
is to what other major marketers in 
the area would do as a result of Esso’s 


move 


nove 


Jet Needs Double 


Jet fuel consumption by Air Force 
heavy bombers and transports will 
double in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, according to Air Force 
spokesmen. Aviation gasoline requir 
ments will also be greater 

The estimate was given in hearing 
before the House Appropriation 
Committee, which is considering an 
\ir Force request for $620,430,000 for 
fuel and oil [his compares with 
$513,331,000 estimated for fiscal 
1956. The Air Force spent $479,622, 
266 for aircraft fuel in fiscal 1955 


Phillips Ils Sued 


All 23 directors of Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. are named defendants in a 
stockholder's suit demanding an ac- 
counting of profits realized in dealing 
with Ada Oil Co. 

The suit was filed in the Court of 
Chancery, Wilmington, Del., by Lillie 
S. Mayer, of New York. The com- 
plaint alleges that the board permitted 
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IN THE INDUSTRY 


dealings between the tw 
“to the benefit and enrichment” of 
Ada Oil and Kenneth S. Adams, J1 
ts president, who is a son of Kenneth 
S. Adams, Sr., chairman of Phillips 
Che court wa isked to seize all 
tock held in Phillips by its directors 
ind to impress a trust on ill proy 
of Phillips 
Phillips l “conhde 
laims in the suit will 
vholly unfounded,” K 
said this week. ‘“‘All 
tween Phillips and 
Adams, Jr..”’ he 
ried on by the 1 
particular departmen 


Olipalile 


Cl sClit 
PIese) 


egularly handling th 
111' ir d 


Price increases on certain tubular 
steel products have been put into 
effect by National Tube Division, 
U. S. Steel. 

Prices of large-diameter pipe, 
from 14-in. to 


be sted 3 [here were Vary 


¢| 


36-in 


Pd liglliy’ 


g price adjustments on certain iten 
small-diameter line pipe. A 3 
was also put into effect on 
re and mechanical tubing 
Some grades of drill pipe and 


were increased in price 


Note to critics of the depletion 
allowance: Oil and gas producers 
pay about twice as much tax per in- 
come dollar as the average of all 
industrial corporations. 

hat mclusion, savs Rol 
Wood, president of the Ind 
Petrol Assn. of Ame 

ched from a study of | 
Dept. reports 
Uh reports show that in 19 
for example, producer taxes averagec 
7.48¢ on each sales dollar compared 
with 3.6¢ average for all 

Wood told IPAA members at thei 
midvear meeting in Los Angeles this 
than half-billion 


S. income taxes and more 


corporations 


veek that more 
dollars in) [ 
than a quarter-billion dollars in other 
federal, state, and local taxes will bs 
generated by oil and gas production 


this ved! 


Changes in accounting methods 
used by oil companies are needed to 
reflect higher replacement costs, ac- 


ording to James V. Brown, secretary 
treasurer of the National Petroleum 
Council 

Brown, who is chairman of the 
Cost Study Committee of the Inde 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America, 
nade the recommendation at a Petro 
leum Accounting conference in Wichi 
ta, Kan., last week 

He pointed out that book-cost 
ounting simply writes off fixed assets 
wer the life of property, without 
taking into account rising replacement 
ost 

- 


U. S. manufacturers of oil country 
tubular goods are faced with the 
prospect of competition in the South- 
west from Germany's largest inte- 
grated maker of steel and tubular 
goods. 

American Mannex Corp., general 

rents in the U. S., Canada, and Mex 

for the German firm of Mannes 
mann A. G., has opened a district 
office in Houston, its first in this 
country 

Mannesmann’s Western Hemisphere 
ictivities include a recently opened 
steel mill in Brazil and an automatic 
eamless-tube mill in Sault St. Marie, 
Ontario, scheduled for an early 1957 


pening 


The W-K-M Mfg. Co. will start 
operating May |7 from its new 1!2- 
acre plant in Missouri City, Tex. (near 
Houston). 

[he multimillion-dollar building 
will house W-K-M, a subsidiary of 
ACF Industries, Inc., and two com 

inies it acquired during the past year 

Kev Co., of East St. Louis, and 
ACF Valve Division, of Detroit (PW 

Jan.20°56,p13 

lhe plant is designed so that each 
f the three product groups will have 
s own production lines. 

There will be 1,100 employees, in 

ling management and other per 
onnel transferred from East St. Loui 

id De troit. 

. 


Mastin Nixon, chairman of the 
General Gas Commitee, told Sen- 
ate investigators this week his story 
of $119,000 worth of lobbying for 
the Harris-Fulbright bill—all “on th: 
highest ethical and moral plane.” 

Nixon was the lead-off witness be 
fore a special committee investigating 
lobbies. He told the senators the gas 
ommittee had total receipts of $119, 
188.22, from 249 donors. The average 
contribution was $476.41; the largest, 
$3,855; the smallest, $25 

Wages, fees, and the like took the 
biggest bite, $38,290, Nixon said. 
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DELAWARE BASIN deep tests, one to the Devonian, the other to the Ellenburger 


(Ordovician), may answer a question that has been worrying operators in this big area 


Will Deep Drilling Pay? 


Two deep wildcats were probing Ellenburger, a major deep-drilling 
their way toward the Devonian and play is sure to come. The Delaware 
Ellenburger eetgeince formations Basin might actually be turned into 
this week in a two-fold effort to another Midland Basin, which got 
awaken a possible sleeping oil giant new life after deep discoveries several 
—the Delaware Basin of West Texas- vears ago 
New Mexico: Manv geologists feel there 

e Shell Oil University 17-A, real reason why the basin shouldn't 
n Winkler County, Tex. (map), will ifford just as good opportunities for 
below 15,000 ft. to test the De iccumulation of oil as the Midlan 
onian Basin. ‘The Delaware Basin ha 
| Oil's 4 Bell Lake same geological development 
tv, N.M., will go same structural conditions 
down to 17,000 to test the Ellen “But we just haven’t been 
burger lime find the [deep] structures,” geo 


Both wildcat say 
the Delaware Basit \ geologist with a major compan 
Shell hopes to pick up the Devon who has worked in the area since th 
ian at around 15 ft. at this loca late 1920s, savs 
“The Delaware Basin compar 
the Midland Basin of 10 to 12 
igo. At that time very few peopk 
thought the Midland Basin had mucl 
possibility, because the formation 
were so deep it would be uneconomica 
What makes these two wildcats so to drill them. That was wrong. I think 
significant is this: If oil production is history will repeat itself in the Del 
proved in either the Devonian or the ware. Ten to 15 years from now w 


tion. But there is bt among some 
Delaware Basin “experts” that 15,000 
ft. at this spot will be deep enough 
Conoco thinks it will hit the Ellen 
burger lime at around 17,000 ft 
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might have as much or more oil ther 


than in the Midland Basin 


The Delaware Basin produces today 
mainly from the Delaware sand (Up- 
per Guadalupe series of the Permian), 
from 1,000 to 5,500 ft. 

There are from 20 to 30 dnilling ngs 
running in the Delaware Basin just 
ibout all the time. About 95% of 
them are seeking pavs in the Delawar 
sand 

Most wells drilled in the basin get 
it least a show of oil from this serie 
f sands. Whether the wells can pro 
duce or not depends primarily on th 
nature of the formation encountered 
[f it’s clean, coarse, and has a yield 
g porosity, it produces. But if it is 
fine-grained, mingled with shale, and 
yf poor porosity, commercial produc 


tion is usually not realized 
On the west side of the basin, th 
Delaware sand is found near the sur 
face, from about 1,000 ft. down. On 
the east it lies at about 5,500 ft 
Wells product ibout 10 to 15 b/d 
if good, sweet crud nd are usuall 
mng-time producers 
formation fracturing hasn't’ vet 
lade an il headwav among Dela 
sand well Operators sav the 
g might shoot production up 


h as 300 b/d on some well 


uit thev won't “hold” it 
Che Wheat field, of Loving County 
1 good cx mpl ot Delaware Sand 


production Discovered in 1925, th 


held produces from an average depth 
f 4,200 ft. It has mad ilmost 13 


nillion bbl Tf Ol ind i till produ 
it tl 


i+ ot 4 000 bbl mnt 


Geologists say the future potential 
of the basin lies in several deep source 
beds, from perhaps |2,000 to 15,000 
ft., or below. 

W het k ( itting 


rosity-t 
Del 
sands he 
cause of 
t ! ! In man 


vithin th asin, UNpermeabl 
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shale is mixed with fine sand, and this 
would halt the natural flow of oil up- 
dip through areas of coarser sand and 
less shale. 

Also, there are apparently gentle 
subsurface “terraces” across the basin, 
which provide a good chance for oil 
accumulation where the upper end of 
1 terrace coincides with a layer of non 
porous sand and shale. 

“I look for production at the bas« 
of the Permian and at the top of the 
Pennsylvanian,” predicts an independ- 
ent petroleum consultant. That would 
be in the 10,000-12,000-ft. range. 


The Delaware Basin was formed in 
the late Pennsylvanian era, and accen- 
tuated neraet during the Permian 
era. It is roughly 100 x 150 mi. in 
extent and contains sediments of thick 
sandstones, black shales, black lime 
stones, anhydrite, halite, and potash. 
The sandstone is interbedded with 
silty shales in addition to a few silty 
limestones. 

Ihe Captain Reef, which virtually 
encompasses the basin, and which 
hales back to the late Permian age, is 
1 sharply vertical structure, measuring 
from 1 mi. to 3 mi. across. 

Originallv, the Delaware Basin, the 
Central Basin Platform, and the Mid- 
land Basin to the east, were all one 
vast sea—the origin of the Permian 
Basin. But the Midland and Delaware 
basins sank below the Central Basin 
Platform, with the Delaware Basin 
dropping deeper than the Midland 
The Delaware’s sea, the last to retreat 
from the area, was much deeper than 
the Midland’s 

Sometime during its formation, the 
Delaware Basin—resembling a_ big 
underground bowl in cross-section— 
was tilted so that its eastern tip is 
lower than the western side. 


But three factors have dampened 
enthusiasm of some for developing 
the basin in a big way: 

(1) The potential new pay zones 
lie deep, and drilling costs are high. 
Some deep tests would cost perhaps 
$500,000 to $l-million. 

2) There is a lack of deep suc 
cesses to “‘correlate’’ geology. An op 
crator would be “shooting in the dark.”’ 

3) Operators claim there is diff 
culty in shooting good seismic records 
This is an expensive operation, with 
one company reportedly spending up 
to $50,000 a month for seismic work 
“You lose a sizable part of vour ex 
ploratory budget right off at this rate,” 
savs the company. 

Much of the Delaware Basin is 
overlaid with “valley fill”—a_ thick 
deposit of gravel which eroded down 
during the ages from the surrounding 
This makes it tough to 
“shoot through” with seismic equip 


“mountains.” 
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ment in order to trace the ancient 
patterns of the lower beds. 

Despite the fact that both the 
Conoco and Shell wildcats now under 
way are based on seismic data, other 
operators say they lack “satisfactory” 
records for the basin, generally. 

In the Midland Basin, oil men know 
that the deeper, pre-Permian forma 
tions follow generally the same con 
volutions as the shallower horizons 
If vou find a likely structure in the 
shallow sediments you probably will 
find the same thing farther down. 
But it is not known whether this holds 
true in the Delaware Basin 

“With improvement in 
techniques,” says one geologist, “the 
seismic companies will eventually find 
a way to map the basin. And when 
they do, they'll find structures—big 
structures.” 

Some geologists think operators will 
form combines or units to drill in the 
basin and help spread the cost 

Of course, a good strike could touch 
off a lot of cooperative deals among 
operators 


Shell's wildcat in Winkler County, 
Tex., has already logged a significant 
oil show at the top of the Pennsyl- 
vanian, from |3,612-40 ft. 

It flowed 9414 bbl. of 64-gravity 
condensate on 21-hr. test. Gas flow 
began at around 8-million cu. ft. daily 
but dropped quickly to about 700,000 
cu. ft. daily. 

This same well, earlier, showed oil 
up the hole in the Bone Spring, just 
below the Delaware sand, but the for 
mation was thin and oil wasn’t present 
in commercial quantity. The Bone 
Spring corresponds to the Clear Fork 


SCISINIC 


formation farther east 


SHELL WILDCAT, 1 University 17-A, 
in Winkler County, Tex., will go to 15,000 
ft. to test the Devonian. 


Early this week, drilling was pro 
ceeding slowly. 

Several times Shell has had trouble 
with gas cutting the drilling mud, and 
has had to suspend drilling for days 
it a time to recondition mud. There 
has also been some trouble with lost 
circulation, with mud escaping into 
the formations. 

Shell is reluctant to talk too freely) 
about its seismic information around 
the location of the 1 University 17-A. 
[here is a considerable amount of 
open acreage in the area, and the test 
is thus somewhat “sensitive.” But seis 
mic work produced enough informa 
tion for the company to spot an anom 
ily below the surface which indicates 
i possible buried anticline. 


Conoco's wildcat, in Lea County, 
N.M., is the fourth drilled by the 
company in this area. Only one has 
ever reached the Devonian, and it 
blew out and caught fire. 

The 4 Bell Lake Unit has been pro 
grammed to permit the use of 5¥2-in 
casing, or larger, to the top of the 
Ellenburger lime, which is in the Or- 
dovician series much deeper than the 
Devonian. 

One well drilled earlier by Conoco 
in the same area is producing on pump 
from the Bone Springs, just below the 
Delaware sand, from about 8,700 ft 
Another well reached the Pennsvl 
vanian at around 12,900 ft. and was 
completed as a gas well. 

The one well that reached the De 
vonian, at around 15,000 ft., blew out 
ind caught fire before a full evaluation 
of the hole could be made. There is 
some optimism, however, that this 
well might have made an oil well had 
the accident not occurred. 

On the 4 Bell Lake Unit, which 
early this week was drilling toward the 
Fllenburger lime, the plan is to drill 
to total depth of around 17,000 ft., 
ind log the entire length of hole. No 
drill-stem testing or coring is planned 
on the way down. 


Even if the Shell and Conoco wild- 
cats fail to find deeper production 
in the Devonian and Ellenburger, 
operators feel a deep-drilling play 
will still come in the Delaware Basin, 
and perhaps soon. 

As one division geologist for a ma 
jor oil company puts it: 

“Nearlv evervbody recognizes the 
potential of the Delaware Basin. It’s 
like a sleeping giant that hasn’t flexed 
its muscles vet. Evervbody’s touchy 
about it. 

“It has attracted waves of attention 
from the industry. We're like a bunch 
of vellow jackets on a tree limb. Every 
time something happens we bristle 
our wings and get ready to swoop 


down.” 
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Gulf’'s Swensrud tells API. 





Small ceed Are Vital 


it h 


This country has been able to nology,” he said, “that 
achieve a continually rising level of ible to accomplish such an enor 
proven oil reserves and productive task of crude-oil discovery a1 
capacity only because of a huge velopment, along with expansion 
ciaeaieion of relatively small dis- other ends of the business 
coveries, says Sidney A. Swensrud, than a 10% increas | 
chairman of Gulf Oi Corp. last eight years 

This has been a remarkable achieve What the oil indust 
ment, he told members of the Ameri 1 considerable degree 
can Petroleum Institute’s production older, lower-cost resery 
division, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, present replacement costs of 
last week. And deeper drilling, im development, and producti 
proved technology, increasing expendi “In the long run, howe 


tures, and incentives have all plaved Swensrud, “prices obvious! 


1 part. high enough to cover th 
He pointed out that this country placement.” 

has, so far, produced and consumed 

ibout 60% of all the oil of the world 

And he emphasized that it is a tre 


nendous job for the oil business to 


up witl rend of demand 

When 1 unk that everv 24 
hours in this ve use up almost 
-million bbl |, it means that a 
100-milhion-bbl. { only enough 
to take il fT al { ( s. Anvone 
n the production end of the business 


cep 


knows how tough 1 o find a 10 
million-bbl 


But the large integrated companies 
have not been able to increase their 
production as fast as the rest of the 
industry, Swen ie 

Only through th tor of thou 

inds of firm ndividual operators 
has the job 
mand been d cd 

From 1945 to 1955, the ] rges 
integrated companies showed an in 
rease in their net rude oil | produ tion PES A Honor s Its P: ast 
of 28%, as against an increase for the 
ndustry as a whole of 45 


“Thes 17 mpanies in 1945 
iccounted 5.f of total U. §S 


rude productio1 id Swensrud ae a . : ’ 
“But by ciation's inception in 1933. | 
} | » who received plaques ire 

irunk trp yo ge 

“This nav in P = peopl ron TOW ( 
But it should 1 seal ‘] = . Ir., who accepted for his f 
: “hak sno capa ts - Childs, Reed Roller 


t and , nas 
i i¢ VaTICC ‘dent 1933 3 4. 


lata must go a “eo Steel Pro 
ee oe valif., 1934-35; A 
“a ind geo National Su ae Co., 194 
ay, PREEe Maver, Continental Supply ¢ 


ng wildcat well id getting em re “eee 
} spe ng getting the 5 A. G. I wine pho: ng Parker 
drilled, watched 1 tested, in order 


. Rig & Reel Co., who accepted 
to find the th f small fiel , one. 
well the |] f big ones 


At its recent 2|st annual meeting, 
the Petroleum Equipment Suppliers 
Assn. honored the men who have 
served as its presidents since the asso- 


! 
nhi 


M. Crawford. of Parkersburg 
} 38: Rainev Elliot, Jones & Lz 
vhich ust be f{ to keep u 
going Supply Diy urrent PESA | 
who accepted for J. | 
Furthermore, crude prices have not formerly of the same compan 
kept pace with increased costs of 39: and F. F. Murr Oil V 
finding and producing oil, he said. _ply Div., 1942-43 
“Surely it is a great tribute to the aot ame ff tes MI 
idustry’s efficiency, skill, and tech e. Hughes Tool Co., 1955-5¢ 
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The oil industry is kept “on the go 
looking for more oil, turning it into 
the right products, and getting it 
where it belongs," he said. 

Last vear the U. S. used around 8.4 

oleum. This year, 
8.8-million b/d 

tl rest of th 
es something 


; 


iid Swensrud, 
t 15.4-million 


increase O\ 


onsullp 
ilmost st} 


50 to 14 


Pre side nts 


1952 

s, Inc 

Bethle 
19-50; F. J. Spang, 
+5: W. D. Wilson 
vho iccepted fol 
vell-Wilder Supp! 
Wharton Ween 
who accepted 

of Republ 


| to th 

not attend 
reismar, Na 

J. Morri 
7 EOS 
1939.40 
Americal 

H. H 


bate 
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Pick YOUR Number 





-Win New Friends For 
Your Business! 


Here is a simple way to make new 


friends for your business—and at 


the same time perform a real service 


for your industry. 
You may ask “does my industry 


, 


need help?” The answer is yes. lor 
today it is urgent that the public ap- 
preciate more thoroughly the job oil 
men do. People must continue to feel 
the oil industry can best serve them 
by remaining privately managed, 
fully competitive. and free from ex- 
cessive governmental control. 

dou can help in this vital public 
information program by joining 
your local Oil Industry Information 
Committee — made up of oil men 
from your community. Right now, 


33.299 oil men like yourself are ac- 


tive. Aided by the OIIC District 
Office. your group can provide films, 
speakers and demonstrations fot 
civie. social and church needs— in 
addition to classroom materials for 
high schools. 

Joining in this effort will mean 
real help for your industry. But you 
will also profit. You'll enjoy the 
creat personal pleasure of working 
with other members of your com- 
munity. It will mean winning many 
new friends for yourself —and for 
vour business as well. 

So pick your number on the map 
above—and get in touch with the 
OLIC District Office in your area to- 
day! Why not do it now while you 


have the address handy. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street. New York 20. New York 











Oil Industry Information Committee 
District Offices 


Rhode Island, Conn., Mass., Vt., 
New Hampshire, Maine 

419 Boylston Street 

Boston 16, Massachusetts 

New York, New Jersey 

1270 Sixth Avenue, Room 1913 
New York 20, New York 

Del., Pa., Md., Va., W. Va 

Dist. of Columbia 

1322 Broad-Locust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 

N. Carolina, §. Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
26 Cain Street, N.W. 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee 

506 Schmidt Building 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana 
8 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Missouri, lowa, Nebraska 

1459 Dierks Building 

Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Minnesota, N. Dakota, S. Dakota 
1110 Rand Tower 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

Texas, New Mexico 

318 North St. Paul Street 

Dallas, Texas 

Arkansas, Louisiana 

Whitney National Bank Building 
New Orleans, Lovisiana 
Alabama, Mississippi 

670 Milner Building 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Kansas, Oklahoma 

308 Oil Capital Building 

Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 

Colo., Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah 
526 Farmers Union Building 
Denver, Colorado 

Wash., Oregon, Calif., Nevada, Arizona 
510 W. 6th Street 

Los Angeles 14, California 











What’s New 


Urges Gravity Method 
In Hunting Reefs 


The gravity method has proved its 
ability to map underground reefs in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and On- 
tario, and operators should consider 
its use in hunting for Niagaran reefs 
in the Appalachian area, says Richard 
\. Pohlv, president of Pohly Explora 
tion Co., Tulsa. 

He told members of the American 
Petroleum Institute 
ion, meeting in Columbus last week, 
that many reef problems of the Ap 


palachian area can advantageously util 


: produc tion divi 


ize gravity surve\ 

‘It would ppear that the grav- 
ity method should provide an excellent 
tool for locating Niagaran reefs wher 
ever they may occur in the Appala 
chian geosyncline savs Pohl 

He points out that approximately 
+) reefs have been found by drilling 
on gravity anomalies in Indiana, Ili 
nois, Michigan, and Ontario 

he method has been successful in 
faults and anti 
contrasts be 
sufficient to 
produce interpretable anomalies, says 
Pohly. Such a condition is known to 
exist in the Appalachian area 


other areas in mapping 
clines wherever densit 
tween adjacent beds ar 


Offshore Basins Promising 


California's offshore basins, bound- 
ed by the Channel Islands, appear to 
offer the state's most promising source 
of new large oil reserves, says Fugenc 
L.. Davis, consulting petroleum engi 

er and geologist, of Long Beach 

Ile told the Independent Petroleum 

ssn. of America at its midyear meet 

in Los Angeles this week that ma 
il compan ( mi the 
— : explo 


fFshore 
basins geologica milar to the 
Los Angeles | I ind Santa 
Maria basins, inlikely that 
il fields will b ind in them which 
re of the same order of importance 
some of th structures in thos 
nainland basin 
But there is on 
in this possibility, Davi 
less the situation changes, the small 
ndepend nt oper 


clopment 


disquieting element 
cautions: Un 


itor will have no 
place in this dev 
‘Since these operators have held 
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very important place in California pro 
duction to date, it is to be hoped that 
they can work out the necessary finan¢ 
ing to take part in this development 

He says it is hoped the leasing term 
specified by state and federal govern 
ments will be such as to “encourag« 
their participation in developing this 
new and promising oil province 


Allowable Meeting Called 


Louisiana's conservation commis- 
sioner, John B. Hussey, has called a 
meeting of oil-industry representa- 
tives for May |7 in Baton Rouge to 
try and work out an equitable allow- 
able plan. 

Louisiana last week cut its allow 
for Mav 38,902 b/d to 749,866 b/d 
April’s production was 788,768 b/d 

Hussey earlier had called for form 
tion of an “Industry Allowable Con 
mittee” to help him cope with th 
problem of steadily rising productio 
from new wells (PW Apr.13°5 
pl6 

Meanwhile, executives of th 
ince-tax division of the 
Dept. of Revenues have estimated 
that the allowable cut for May will 
mean a reduction in payment of oil 
severance taxes by $9,000 a da 
severance tax ranges from 18¢ to 2 
a bbl., depending on its grad 

Under the state’s present tax stru 
ture, all oil severance taxes go to the 
public schools after the parish fron 
which oil is “severed” receives 2( 
up to a maximum of $200,001 


hb] 


I OUI 


Byrd Oil Corp. Sold 


Controlling interest in Byrd Oil 
Corp., Dallas, held by D. Harold 
Byrd, has been sold to Alan M. Aber- 
nethy, Toronto, and state Sen. James 
J. Crisona, of New York. 

No consideration was disclosed, b 
the deal was consummated by Bv1 
selling a majority of his stock 

The company owns 120 produ 
wells with substantial oil and ga 
serves in Texas, New Mexico, Lor 


na, and Oklahoma 
° 


Gridoil Freehold Leases Ltd. will 
spend $3.5-million to drill 63 wells on 


the fringe of the Williston Basin 
uutheast Saskatchewan. The on 


+] 


A safe new means of plugging drill 
pipe if a well starts to unload during 
drilling or workover operations is 
claimed by Otis Pressure Control, Inc. 
The ea a ns ae i. soi 


; 


More than $500,000 in bonuses 
were bid for some 18,000 acres of 
lands on the Wind River Indian Reser 


vation at t kt. W , Ww 


Two important oil lease sales will 
be held by the Alberta government 
during May. t] 17th, drillin 


iont 
imiit 
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Big Valley, Joffre, Pembina, Sturgeon 
Lake, Sturgeon Lake South, and Sun 
dre field areas. More than 11,000 acres 
in crown reserve wildcat territory will 
ilso be offered, plus 44,357 acres in 
Provincial Parcel No. 50, in the Al 
hambra provincial reserve. 


Drilling Highlights 


Utah—The ‘Texas Co. and Superior 
Oil Co. each have new successes in the 
Aneth area of the Paradox Basin in 
San Juan County. Superior reported 
in apparently commercial drill-stem 
test from its 1-A Navajo, a north offset 
to Texaco’s recent 1,700 b/d discov 
ery. At latest report it flowed 209 bbl. 
in 8 hours in ¥2-in. choke. ‘Texaco, 
testing its second well, reported flows 
in excess of 50 bbl. per hour. Its 1-D 
Navajo was coring below 5,897 ft. 


last week 


West Texas—Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co. reports significant recovery from 
in extension well: Its 23 Sealy Smith 
“A” in the Sealy Smith area of Wink 
ler County recovered 1,800 ft. of 40- 
gravity oil plus 5,460 ft. of heavily 
oil- and gas-cut water blanket on drill 
stem test of the Ellenburger from 12, 
246-389 ft. The well extends produc 
tion in a second zone of the North 
Monahans field ¥2-mi. northwest. Op 
erator is dnilling at depths below 
12,417 ft 


Alabama—General American Oj] 
Corp. et al have completed 1 Birt 
Walker, | mi. north of the Citron 
nelle field discovery in Mobile County 
It owed 336 bbl. of 46-gravity oil in 
12 hr. through 12-in. choke, and was 
making 30 bbl. hourly at the end of 
the test. Production comes from a se 
rics of perforations from 10,866-987 
ft. Gulf Oil Corp. is taking the oil 
bv truck to Mobil 


Kansas—Citices Service Oil Co. has 
tested an apparent discovery in_ the 
Pennsylvanian in Decatur County, ¢ 
mi. north of Monaghan field. The 1 
Warner, 10 mi. northeast of Oberlin, 
recovered 2,845 ft. of gas-cut oil in 
| hour from 3,312-45 ft. Flowing 
pressure was 1,050 psi. Oil is about 
3 1-gravits 


Colorado—Cabeen Exploration Co 
has an apparent gas discovery with its 
| Blevins, 10 mi. northeast of Walden, 
in Jackson County. The well has been 
shut in, however, following difficulties 
encountered during attempts to test 
low has been estimated at up to 
S-million cu. ft. from 1,486-533 ft. in 
the Cretaceous 
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Another record in drilling activity is shaping up for this 
year... and the greatest gain in wells drilled will be made 
by Lone Star Steel’s neighbors in Texas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and nearby states. The use of Lone Star pipe 
is setting a new record, too. 


Lone Star’s casing, tubing and line pipe are manufactured 
to API standards. The huge Lone Star Steel plant operates 
for the special convenience of Joe Roughneck, heart of the 
oil industry. Whether Joe is doing a rugged job on a rig 
in the field ... or whether he has become president of his 
company ...he’s the man who knows oil and pipe. He 


knows Lone Star is his dependable supplier. 


Neighbor, wherever you are, specify 
Lone Star and we both get a good deal. 


Lone Sl STEEL 


c 0 MM P AN Y 





EXECUTIVE -SALES OFFICES 

W. Mockingbird Lane at Roper « P. O. Box 8087 « Dallas, Texas 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 

Houston, Texas Midland, Texas San Antonio, Texas 

Tulsa, Oklahoma | Wichita Falls, Texas | Shreveport, La. 
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PETROLEUM COMMENTS 7 8y w. ™. Jablonski 


Middle East Oil: Not One. but Four 


Many people—both in and out of the oil industry world (though h 
mistakenly regard Middle East oil as one unit cause of thei 
The tendency is to consider a crisis anywhere in spendable in 
Middle East oil as a crisis throughout the Middle East second fiddle t 
Nothin uld be more misleading e lraq (pro 
bv British, Ame 
is more moder 
In fact, the more familiar one becomes with the Arab state to h 
four main Middle East oil producing countries— Ku opposed by Sa 
vait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Iran—the more apparent e Iran 
loes it become that about the only sentiments the four internation 
hare in common are distrust, dislike, or jealousy of the other thre« 
me another ians don’t even con 
If one of them were to halt oil production because dle East,” but of Asia 
)a minority 
Sunni M 


of some crisis or another, the likelihood is remote t 
indeed that the other three would be willing to pull the 
ts chestnuts out of the fire. On the contrary Iran 1 
Chances are that the others would be quick to proht 
from the opportunity to make up the extra produc 

tion, and thus gain the extra oil revenues—just as they 

did, indeed, during Iran’s nationalization crisis. (Ku 

wait nearly tripled its production during Iran’s shut 


vn; Saudi Arabia and Iraq both nearly doubled 
them cou 


to the Middl 
All four producing countries have different interests [ran 
d different ambitions 3 

wait (production about 1.)-million b/d, 
Oil and British Petroleum) is a British 
generally rated as politically the 
he Middle East oil lands. This tiny 
ndigenous population of only about 
urrently to double that figure by in 
n workers from all over the Persian 
ng much else: no local water, no 
Sitting on top of fabulous 
t is one of the prize pieces of 


} 


( eted from all sides, the 


to British protection 
had little 


the Arab 


l-million b 
n good terms 
British-protected ( c 
Oatar, Abu Dhabi, Muscat f the: 
ind Aden). Relations with f econo! 
long and bitter feud be moderniza 
ind the ruling Hashemite At this p 
ind Jordan), whom the Saudis expelled ilit if 
rol of Me nd other holy cities in western producing 
shortly after World War I. Saudi Arabia is mong the 
Egvpt against Iraq for leadership of the Arab 
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Another trainload of huge Pressure 
Vessels leaves Sun Ship's Chester plant 


If you're ever in the market for large high-pressure tanks—that’s a good 


time to think of Sun Ship. 


Construction of these giant tanks... whether for operating or for stor- 
age under pressure... whether for land or marine installation... has 
been an important part of Sun Ship’s work for the petroleum and chemical 


industries for many years. 


The trainload shown above, which includes tanks of 55,000-gallon and 
30,000-gallon capacities—used for storing L.P.G.—typifies Sun Ship's 


experience in building large tanks which must carry pressure. 


Shipments of these and of other huge vessels in carloads or trainloads is a 
familiar sight at the busy Chester plant. Fractionating towers, stills, cata- 
lytic cracking cases, reactors and other specialized equipment are turned 
out at Sun Ship's great and versatile plant on the Delaware, from which 


shipment can be made either by rail or by water. 


Son 


SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY 


(SINCE 1916 
ON THE DELAWARE e CHESTER, PA, 
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Employee 
Opinion Poll... 


... taken by Standard of 
California produced this 
typical employee thinking . . 


FAVORABLE 
e 74°, think company is better 
managed than most. 
@ 55°, think company is very 
much interested in them. 

86°/, think they are well 
informed about company 


UNFAVORABLE 

© 31% don’t think suggestions 
always get fair consideration. 
@ 25° think their work is 
poorly planned 


Study of such opinions has 
led California Standard to 
recognize the great benefits 
that come when 


Management Opens Door to Criticism 


The need to find out what others 
think of you is winning a high priority 
in oil thinking. It's getting new stress 
from both independents and majors 
as a basis for sound decisions at all 
levels. Example: California Standard 
is now studying 65,000 pieces of ad- 
vice from its employees. 

Chis week the company ; personnel 
department is digging into an analysi 
of that man ddit omments”’ 
n by 16,000 In an opin 

was made 

nd sC' 

V-up pro 
nducted 


ge! 8 
ym pleted 
wound up 
% 


s to ¢ 


generally 


Standard’s poll b illy a large 
ile version of what many smaller oil 


] 


qomng 
] 


ompanies ar in their growing 


mphasis on “goo nmunications”’ 


down the line 


The formalized opinion poll Stand- 
ard uses serves to point up the prin- 
ciples of management "self analysis” 
that any independent, or even indi- 
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vidual supervisor, can use on an in- 
formal basis. The principles 

1) Find cut what your peop 
thinking 

2) Pin down the gor 
operations 

3) Act on the results 

hese principles are behind Sun O 
Co.’s 1955 survey of employees at tl 
Marcus Hook refinery and in the m 
rine department. And they wer 
ried outside the company wall 
ear by Continental Oil Co. in a su 
ey of the Ponca City public (PW 
Sep.2’55,p20). The Oil Industry In 
formation Committee goes 
poll the entire nation on how peop 
view oil operations (PW—Feb.17’ 5 


> ie) 


so far as t 


DLS } 
Che way the poll fits into th 
munications picture is explained by 
Standard personnel manager this wa‘ 
“The ideal relationship between mat 
igement and employees doesn’t 
quire a poll. But that is unrealistic. ly 
employee relations, you often fa 
questions on communication 
policy. To make sound decisions, y: 
need to know how employees f 
ibout their supervisors and the « 
pany. And our feeling is, wh 


isk the m?’ 


California Standard got its advice 
by asking all employees to fill out a 
36-question survey, and make addi 
tional comments. Alt! ticly 


\f 
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more confidence in the poll. Having 
been able to express their opinions, 
they are more likely to receive kindly 
any policy changes that might result. 
And a cross-section eliminates most of 
the valuable write-in comment. 

Standard’s completed questionnaires 
were turned over to the California 
Institute of Technology for tabulation 
on IBM machines. Cost of taking the 
poll and printing the results was $40, 
000—not counting time spent by 
company personnel. 


Although management is pleased 
by the generally favorable opinions 
of employees, it feels the 65,000 
write-in comments are the most valu- 
able result of the poll. About 80% of 
the employees gave extra opinions, a 
50% increase over the 1951 survey. 
And the number of comments per 
employee was up. The personnel de- 
partment thinks this happened because 
employees recalled that their com 
ments in the 1951 poll had been kept 
anonymous and that there had been 
no recriminations. 


There was an ample supply of crit- 
ical comments to let management 
zero in on some weak points, although 
the percentage of such comments 
dropped from 1951. In one depart 
ment, for example, the stenographers 
complained that their bosses were 
poor dictators and often had no idea 
where to start. 

A typical complaint was that man 
igers did not organize their work and 
that they were apt to keep subordi 
nates standing around waiting for a 
decision. 

In another department, men ob 
jected to the fact that “nobody knows 
what the other guy is doing.” 

Other typical write-in comments 

“TI seldom get to stay on a job long 
enough to complete it to my satis- 
faction.” 

“Praise is not used to advantage.” 

“They spend $1,000 to save a dime.”’ 

Statistical data from the poll shows 
improvement on some _ important 
counts, although in some cases the 
gain was slight. A higher percentage 
than in 1951 now think: (1) They are 
well informed about the company; (2 
communications have a good balance; 

3) there is freedom to talk to the 
immediate supervisor; (4) safety is 
being stressed enough; and (5) super 
visors are doing a good job. 

On two other counts, Standard suf 
fered a slight setback—employee opin 
ion of how well the company is man 
aged, and of how good the working 
conditions are. 

The company is especially cheered 
by its gains in the field of supervision. 
It chalks these up mainly to a con- 
scientious effort by supervisors to learn 
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more about company policies and 
training methods, as a result of the 
1951 poll. 


Putting survey results to work for 
the company is the heart of Stand- 
ard's program. First move was to feed 
the data back to employees to keep 
them "informed." After management 
had been briefed, the results were 
mailed in booklet form to all em 
ployees who participated 

Then small group meetings were 
held on company time to discuss the 
write-in comments. Available for this 
were breakdowns of comments from 
each afhliate, department, or unit 
Each group had a discussion leader, 
either its regular manager or an out 
sider (in some cases it was felt an 
outsider would let employees talk more 
freely). Charts showed each group 
how its answers compared with over 
all answers and with those of the group 
having the highest “plus” rating. Em 
phasis at the meetings was on how to 
make improvement 


Some policy changes have already 
been made because of the poll. In 
the department that had complaints 
about poor communications, for ex 
ample, weekly meetings have been 
organized and are starting to bring 
everyone up to date 


But the personnel department 
thinks more important benefits will 
come from its current analysis of the 
survey, slated for release next fall. Says 
one official, ‘““The possibilities for do 
ing research on the answers are almost 
unlimited.” He believes there are some 
“interesting correlations” to be made 
between groups of answers. Sample 
Members of a department with many 
“gripes” also show great interest in 
working for the company. 

The department believes its new 
studies should prove even more valu- 
able than those made of the 1951 poll 
[hat survey resulted in a speedup in 
the release of news to employees, an 
enlargement of the communications 
division, publication of four booklets 
on better supervision, meetings on 
human relations for the marketing 
department (a new program), and 
other changes. 


The greatest good, Standard's 
management believes, will come in 
the stimulation of new thinking about 
company operations—by all em- 
ployees. 

‘he company feels that a written 
comment such as, “I don’t know what 
is expected of me,” gives all super- 
visors something to think about. 

Finally, employees think that polls 
in themselves are a sign of good man 
agement. More than 80% said they 
think polls are worthwhile. 


What’s New 
IN MANAGEMENT 


The continuing search of drilling 
contractors for more efficiency is 
leading Great Western Drilling Co., 
Midland, Tex., to start a 6-week 
training school for its personnel. 

Men will have 96 hours of classwork 
and 192 hours of practical work in 
shops and on rigs. Visual aids and 
movies will be used. The “faculty” 
will be factory representatives, Great 
Western supervisors, and other oil 
drilling specialists. 

Savs Ray Bromell, assistant to Great 
Western’s president, “The main idea 
is to give rig personnel a chance to 
learn, and to help them earn a more 
secure place with the company. It’s 
part of our program to give workers 
a priority in jobs, based on the de 
gree of their training.” 


Oil and gas companies on the 
Texas Gulf Coast that are interested 
in electronic brainpower are getting 
a big assist from the University of 
Houston. 

The school is establishing a full) 
staffed and equipped computing and 
data-processing center on its campus. 
And last week it held its first seminar 

-on analog computers. Goal of the 
center is to help all industry by train- 
ing present personnel and by turning 
out students schooled in high-speed 
computer techniques. 


Pacific Western Oil Corp. last week 
changed its name to Getty Oil Co. 
Reason: The new name is shorter and 
more significant in the industry, ac 
cording to vice-president George F. 
Getty II. He says no change in corpo 
rate structure is being made. 

Che company has interests in ‘Tide 
Water Associated, Skelly, Pacific 
Western—Iran Ltd., and many other 
ifhliates 

e 


Management of Phillips Petroleum 
last week proposed a two-for-one 
stock split. And a similar split was 
voted by Texaco directors. 

Phillips shareholders will vote June 
15 on the split. At the annual meet- 
ing last week they approved an increase 
in authorized common stock from 20 
million to 40-million shares. 

Texaco directors formally voted a 
two-for-one split after shareholders 
approved an increase in authorized 
shares from 40-million to 70-million 
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SHELL Launches 
New Safety Series 





All over the country people are seeing Shell Better Driving Quizzes 
like the one on the right and those below. 

Behind this new campaign lies Shell’s conviction that part of our job 
—as a major supplier of gasoline and oil products—is to promote driv- 
ing safety. That’s why Shell started the famous “Share-the-Road” club 
back in the late 1930’s. That’s why we established the Carol Lane Awards 
for women’s efforts toward traffic safety. 

This new safety series urges the reader to test his reflexes, eyesight, 
knowledge of road signs, driving attitudes. No longer can the reader 
shrug off a safety message as written for “the other fellow.” First indi- 
cations are that these advertisements actually are helping many drivers 
think more seriously of their highway habits. That’s a sure sign of a 
better future for all of us. 


- SHELL Of COMPANY Seu. 
wr sce 011 COMPANY 


SHELL O1L COMPANY SHELL O1L COMPANY 











TRY THIS 
BETTER DRIVING QUIZ! 

It helps you relate your reaction 
time to safe driving speeds. 
Others in Shell’s public service 
series on driving safety high- 
light such factors as courteous 
attitudes and recognition of 
road signs. 




















=i 
‘ate ale: 




















HOW FAST CAN YOU TOUCH EACH 
SQUARE IN NUMERICAL ORDER? 


WITHIN 9 SECONDS? Your reflexes are about average. 
WITHIN 7 SECONDS? Very good. 
WITHIN 5 SECONDS? Excellent. 


MORE THAN 9 SECONDS? YOUR REFLEXES ARE 
TOO SLOW. DON’T DRIVE OVER 45 M.P.H.* 


* Authority Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University 
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Lots of Storage Room Underground 


@ First detailed survey of U.S. underground oil storage 
potential shows some states hold big promise, others none. 


® Interstate Oil Compact Commission findings, being 
published this week, will guide nation’s security planners. 


@ For oil men, facing mounting steel and land costs, 


the new report is sure to have pocketbook significance. 


The Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission has just published the first 
state-by-state study of geological 
areas suitable for underground stor- 
age of petroleum liquids. 

The 104-page report is a sequel to 
the National Petroleum Council’s sut 
vev of underground storage feasibility, 
published Apr. 22, 1952 

The original report outlined the 
hows and whys of underground stor 
Sim 


ige—and described the major are 
the countrv where such storage might 
be developed. But it recommended 
a more detailed approach, from closet 
observation points in each state 

Both the Interior and Defense 
Depts. assigned this follow-up to 
IOCC. And the commission, in turn, 
channeled the project to committees 
within the states. The results, com- 
piled by an IOCC editorial committee, 
ire just off the press this week 


Behind the new study is the convic- 
tion of both government and industry 
that underground storage is safer 
than steel—and cheaper. 

The Defense Dept. would like to 
see the nation’s oil reserves stored in 
locations least vulnerable to destruc 
tion—and least likely to spread de 
struction should they ignite in either 
peacetime or wartime. 

Salt domes, salt beds, excavated 
rock cavities, old oil and gas fields, 
natural cavities, and old mines, quar 
ries, and tunnels are considered much 
safer than tank-farms. Also, use of 
these natural-wall containers can put 
that much more steel into the general 
supply 

Ihe oil industry is just as anxious 
is the government is to develop the 
safest possible storage areas. But an- 
other big incentive is that under 
ground storage usually costs less than 
above-ground storage — and is also 
easier and cheaper to maintain. 


How much cheaper depends upon 
the type of underground storage 
available. 

The IOCC study savs dissolved salt 
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chambers for propane, for example, 
will cost about $1 to $2 per bbl. for 
1 reservoir of 25,000 to 50,000 bbl 
Che investment for a similar capacit: 
in steel storage, says IOCC, will ru 
about $20 per bbl. And the per-barrel 
cost of the salt project will decrease 
iS Capacity increases. 

The cost of excavated rock cham 
bers, of course, is likely to vary mor 
widely than the cost of dissolved salt 
cavities, depending upon the type of 
rock encountered, the excavating 
method employed, the location of th« 
project, and the amount of sealing 
or other preparation necessary. Never 
theless, says IOCC, cost of storage in 
excavated chambers “probably is $5 
to $7 per bbl.,” or still considerably 
less than the cost of steel storage 

Investigation and preparation of 
permeable formations, mines, quarries 
or tunnels will also give a wide cost 
range. [OCC gives no comparisons 
As with steel storage, a big factor in 
the cost of any underground project 
will be its proximity to suitable trans 
portation facilities. 

Many of the individual state r 
ports in the IOCC study 
transportation conditions, plus othe: 
economic problems, in 
with the various storage possibilitic 
listed. 


describ 


connection 


The new study is far from complete. 
One state report is two sentences 
long. Others run close to ten pages, 
with maps, tables, and plenty of sta- 
tistics. 

In general, it appears that stat 
geologists in the major producing 
areas were able to pore over stacks of 
drilling and exploration reports and 
come up with much precise informa- 
tion about their states. Some, also, 
ipparently had enough in their budg 
ets for field trips to supplement the 
material in their files. 

In other states, the geologists in 
volved in the IOCC study could do 
little more than scan their state maps 
One state didn’t even have a local 


geological map. Another simply fed 
back to IOCC a few generalities that 
had been put forth in the original 


NPC survey 


Enough information is supplied 
about some key producing and mar- 
keting areas, however, to give most 
oil men a broad planning beacon— 
no matter which end of the business 
they believe is best for storage. 

There are tho in the oil business 


nd among these who helped com 

pile the IOCC study—who believ: 
that the best place for storage of LPG 
the product most often stored undet 

ground) is right near the field plants 
here most of it is produced Market 

I re ibject to shifting demand 


itterns, th iv. So storage should 

located at th teady” end of the 
upply line 

Others ars that anv products sub 
ect to strong eak and off-peak de 
nand, such s LPG and he iting oil. 
she uld be [ I los is possible 
to th irk for which they’r 
intended, so that there'll be no over 
vorking of | uppl } in peak 
eriod iT of inadequate 
uppli 

A glan¢ t tudy’s highlight 
tab] will show that some of the 
best storage prospects are attributed 
to states at both ends of the business 

Furth the IOCC study itself 
shows that most of the major supply 
ind demand areas also offer a variety 
f storage prospects. Salt domes, for 
xample may be listed as the most 
ikely for development. But a given 
report ma ilso itemize quarries, 
nines, tunnels, and suitable permeabl: 
nd impermeable formation 


Several of the state reports, too, 
toss in voluntary advice to potential 
operators of underground storage 


projects. 

he Oh unmittee, for instance, 
utlines the legal steps necessary in 
der to get approval for project 
Ihe Mississippi committee, although 
giving the prospective operator some 
good reasons to look over that state, 
idds the warning about adverse senti 
ment toward under-ground projects 
table The Michigan committec 
offers a list of ten reasons why oper 


itors should get enthusiastic about 
moving in. And the Kentucky report 
even ventures a solution to the prob 
lem of growing imports (store im 
ported crude underground, for use 
when and if U. S. supplies are in- 
idequate 
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For those interested in existing 
underground storage, reports from 
the states involved usually detail such 
projects as part of the study. 

A few states give narrative-tvpe dc 
scriptions. Others use tables. In most 
cases there’s plenty of information on 
location, depth, formation, capacity, 
ind history, plus references to pub 
lished data about the projects. A 
few reports describe projects that wer 
ittempted and abandoned. 


So far, underground storage proj- 
ects have been geared almost ex- 
clusively to LPG. There are mor 
than 200 such projects in the countn 
today, about 130 of them in Texas 
And there are about 20 proposed pro} 
ects in various stages of development 

Other than military projects, on 
which information is not made public, 
the Esso heating-oil reservoir at Wind 
Gap, Pa., is about the only non-LPG 
underground storage project in this 
ountry. Creole Petroleum Corp. i 
utilizing earthen storage pits in Vene 
zuela  (PW—Apr.27°56,p28). And 
Sweden pionecred a technique of stot 
ing fuel oil in cavities below water 
table level—utilizing water both to 
help contain the product and to help 
ivoid contamination. 

This technique, the IOCC stud 
“appears to have only limited 
“until more 


notes, 
ipplication” in the U. S., 
experience in storing liquid petroleum 
products in permeable reservoirs is 
iwailable.”’ 

The big drawback is the direct dan 
ger to potable water supplies (a danger 
also pre sent, In Varving degrees, in 
other types of underground storage 

Then, too, as the Pennsylvania re 
port observes, LPG is a lot more vola 
tile than fuel oil. “Because surfac« 
installations for the storage of volatile 
liquids are from 5 to 15 times more 
costly than for nonvolatile liquids, the 
incentive is greater to seek less-costh 
underground storage for the former 
than for the latter,” says the report 


If the need arises, however, the 
IOCC study will help oil men to find 
underground locations for almost any 
product. “Although the underground 
storage of petroleum and its products 
other than liquefied petroleum gases 
has not been undertaken in Illinois,” 
savs the report from that state, “there 
ippears to be no reason why gasoline, 
fuel oil, or even crude oil cannot be 
stored in this manner if the need 


. ” 
ITISeS. 


And IOCC hopes its new study 
will help inspire oil men into feeling 
the need now. Copies are available, 
at $1 each. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to [OCC at P. O. Box 3127, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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States Survey 


Already 
in Type of 


State storage storage 





Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California Depleted gas 


pool 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 


Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
Michiaan 


Minnesota 


Mississippi Salt domes 


Missourit Mined limestone 


Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 


Ne 


sey 


. Carolina 
. Dakota 


Shale, salt beds 


Oklahoma 


p r 


n 


Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 


Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


*As indicated in individual state reports 


tNot included in 1OCC report 


Best 
potential* 


Storage Potential 


Over-all 
outlook* 





Not specified 
Nothing known 
Rock 

Depleted pools 


Old mines 
2 quarries 
Rock 


Limestone 


Rock 
Old mines 


Old quarries 
Shale, rock 
Rock 


Rock 
Salt domes 


| quarry, 
2 mines 


Rock 


Rock 


Clay 
Permeable 
formations 


Shale, salt beds 


a 


Quarries 


Salt domes 
Quarries, mines 
2 anticlines 


Quarries 
Not specified 
Old mines 


"Possible" 

More study needed 
More study needed 
Little interest 


More study needed 
Doubtful 
More study needed 
Doubtful 


More study needed 
"Not feasible” 


txcellen? 


No evaluation 

Doubtful 

More study needed 
alimited 

No evaluation 

Water-contamination 
possibilities “weigh 
heavily against’ 
future projects 


Suitable for "pack- 
aged goods” 
Possible’ 
Nothing suitable 
Limited 
Big possit 
neacrea well suited 
Good 
Exploration needed 
More study needed 


P stibdie 
No evaluation 


Possible 


Doubtful 
Nothing suitable 


Vniimited 


Possible” 
Doubtful 


Being considered 


Possible 
No evaluation 
Possible 
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Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd., 
will remain under Canadian contrel, 
it appears from financing details out- 
lined last week. 

\ public oft 
lon in debentui 
bolstered We 
elling gas 


Pacit 


Westeoast Fi inancing Set 





Horn-Tooting Tank 


A new horn device, atop a 4.6-million- 
gal. fuel-storage tank at Atlantic Refining 
Co.’s Port Newark (N.J.) bulk plant, 
sounds off automatically if liquid rises 
Audio engineers 
of Summit, N.J., 


are checking the installation with Arnold 


above the “safe”? mark. 


from Falcon Alarm Co., 


Palmer (right), superintendent of the At- 
lantic terminal. The horn, linked to a float 
within the tank, operates only if normal 
indicators or automatic pumping controls 
fail to halt rise of the liquid at the pre- 


scribed safety level. 
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1h) 


All told, Canadian investors ars 
putting up only about $34-million of 
the total $315-million involved. But 
about 64°/, of the capital stock will 
be under contro! of a six-man voting 


trust, which includes four Canadians. 
Ihe trust includ | nk M. M Below the border, Pacific North- 


Mahon. We iden west strengthened its own part in the 
Apr.20°56.p3 his bi international gas-transmission project 
\NicMaho nal on two counts: || 


What’s New 


IN TRANSPORTATION 


The latest survey of world tanker 
tonnage points up a few factors that 
have contributed to present unsea 
sonably- ps tanker rates. 

Che h /' 

Newman Lt 


ts 2 


tons unde 

Permian Basin Pipeline Co. plans 
to double the capacity of its com- 
pressor station now building in An- 
arews County Tex. 

| 


a ] 
6.7-million w 


The government's tentative refusal n certi 
to back any new crude or products lion cu. ft 
pipelines to the East Coast won't the | I 
affect conversion of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Co.'s "Little Inch. 

The Office of Defense M 
ued martina 
subject to challe nge until M 

which it turned down | 


. e m a Phil 
| nt un 
v County 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY © FIRST OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: 


How Critical Is It? 


The United States is running into a serious 
shortage of scientists and engineers. [here 
is no novelty in this observation. It has often 
been made in the last few years. And there has 
been mounting alarm about what this shortage 
may mean for both our national security and 
our prosperity. 

There would be great novelty, however, if 
general agreement were attained on such im- 
portant matters as the size of the shortage, the 
extent of the damage it threatens to inflict, and 
the best ways to eliminate it. The purpose ot 
these editorials is not to provide this novelty. 
but to ventilate some of the key ispects ol the 
shortage of scientists and engineers. 

This first editorial in the series is designed to 
throw light on the over-all dimensions of the 
shortage. Others to follow will be addressed 
to such questions as: 

@ How serious is the threat to our economi 
well-being and to our national security / 
@ What needs to be done to prevent the short- 


age from becoming critical ? 


Rise Has Been Rapid 


The problem is not that we have been pro- 
ducing a small number of engineers and scien- 
tists. Indeed, the number has risen sharply. We 
now have a working force of more than 600,000 
engineers, over twice as many as the 286,000 
there were in 1940. And we have about 250.000 


scientists (chemists, physicists, biologists, geol- 


ogists, mathematicians, ete.), compared to only 
92.000 in 1940. About one in 148 persons in 
the labor force of 1940 was a scientist or engi- 
neer: today the ratio is about one in every 80. 

In research and development work, where 
highly creative scientific minds are required, 
there has been fully as rapid a rise in employ- 
ment of scientists and engineers. Fewer than 
90.000 were employed in research and develop- 
ment fifteen vears ago; the total now exceeds 
200.000. 


— But Not Rapid Enough 


Despite this rapid increase in the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers — at a rate 
much faster than the increase in the labor 
force as a whole —the needs of industry, 
government and education for technically 
trained people have risen even more 
sharply. 

The principal reason for this mounting de- 
mand is the prodigious growth of research in 
the last 15 years. From a total of only about 
$900 million spent on all types of research in 
1941, the annual expenditure rose to over $5 
billion by 1953 (the latest estimate available). 
Over two-thirds of the research is done by pri- 
vate industry, mostly to develop new and better 
products and to find new and better methods of 
production. Most of the rest is performed by 
the government, largely to develop improved 


and inevitably more complex scientific weapons. 





One aircraft company has found from its own 
experience that it required 17,000 engineering 
manhours to develop a typical fighter plane in 
1940. The requirement is now about 1.4 million 
engineering manhours. Development of the typi- 
cal fighter plane of 1960 will require well over 
2 million engineering manhours. 

In this dramatic example, the need for engi- 
neering services for a basic piece of military 
equipment soared 80 times in 15 years. It is an 
indication of why the demand for more and 
more technically trained men and women has 
outstripped even the imposing increase in scien- 
tific and engineering manpower of the last dec- 


ade and a half. 


Size of the Gap 

Exactly how great the gap is between the 
available supply of scientists and engineers and 
the number required, it is impossible to say. In 
some instances technical talent undoubtedly 
could be better used than it is now. And part of 
the shortage might “disappear” if higher sal- 
aries had to be paid. (These questions will be 
discussed in later editorials.) But informed es- 
limates of the approximate size of the gap can 
be given. 
a According to the best available information, 
from estimates by the Engineers’ Joint Council 
and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
minimum need for engineers from gradu- 
ating classes is 40,000 each year for the 
next ten years. Last year we graduated only 
23,000 engineers, just about enough to cover 
replacement needs without allowing for any 
expansion of the number of active engineers. 
Projections made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicate that we shall probably not have a 
class of 40,000—the current annual requirement 
—until 1963. 
os According to Dr. Howard Meyerhoff, execu- 
tive director of the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission, there is now a shortage of about 
20,000 scientists. Last year the number of 
doctoral degrees in the natural sciences, almost 
a prerequisite for research work, was only 
5,000. Dr. Meyerhoff estimates that the short- 
age of scientists will rise another 30,000 by 
1960. 


More Needed As Teachers 


Not all of the graduates with scientific and 
engineering training, furthermore, will work as 
scientists and engineers—that is, by performing 
research and giving it practical application. 
Such training is now necessary in many sales 
and management positions. And more ot out 
technically trained men and women must re- 
main in educational institutions as teachers if 
the quality of engineering and scientific educa- 
tion is to be maintained. A survey in 1954-55 
by the National Education Association showed 
that, out of 277 universities, state colleges and 
large private colleges, nearly one-third alread) 
had unfilled vacancies in engineering and three- 
fourths had vacancies in physical sciences. 

The dimensions of the shortage of scientists 
and engineers can be summarized as follows: 
Despite a substantial rise in the trained 
manpower available, the needs of industry, 
the government and education have risen 
still faster. The best information indicates 
that, on the basis of current and antici- 
pated needs, our recent yearly rates of 
production of slightly over 20,000 engi- 
neers and about 5.000 PhD’s in natural 
sciences could be doubled without closing 
the gap entirely. 

The disturbing implications of this shortage 
for our national security and our prosperity 
and some practical suggestions tor eliminating 
it will be the subjects of subsequent editorials 


in this series. 
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pePT /Oil Men at Work 


‘Field Man’ Heads AAPG 


The new president of the American 
Assn. of Petroleum Geologists is Dr. 
Theodore Augustus Link, 59. He 
brings to the office a candor and 
direct approach born of his many 
years in the field as a petroleum 
geologist. 

Link was installed as the 40th presi 
dent of the 12,500-member organiza 
tion at its annual convention last week 
in Chicago. He succeeds G. M. Kne- 
bel, manager of the exploration divi 
sion at Standard Oil Co. (N_J.). 

With the presidency, Link gets the 
job of appointing the manv commit 
tecs that function within AAPG. He 
ilso will travel widely through the 
U. S. and Canada, with the aim of 
calling at least once on all the affiliates 
of the organization. And though he« 
considers his selection an honor, he 
regrets that it will take him away 
from the relaxed comfort of his home, 
which a parkland lake i 
suburban ‘Toronto. He expects to be 
on the several months during 
his one-year term 


OVE rlooks 


TO id 


Link views his new post with tongue- 
in-cheek frankness: "It's kind of like 
these aldermen in Toronto with their 
one-year term—they aren't in long 
enough to do any good, or to do any 
harm." 

\ few returned 
home from a Florida vacation to learn 
he had won the presidential election 
ind a new load of the paperwork he 
professes to dislike. He complains 
mildly: “When I got ther 
were 30 parcels of mail waiting for me¢ 
And I wasn’t even president* yet.” 

Despite his professorial-sounding 
name, Link makes no bones about 
disliking the red tape and rigmarole 
of big companies. That’s why he 
particularly savors the telephone call 
he got one day in 1942 from a director 
of Imperial Oil Ltd., his employer at 
the time. 

“Can we produce a thousand bat 
rels a dav at Norman?” asked the 
executive. With equal directness, Link 
summed up the prospects in the field 
he had brought in nearly 20 vears 
before. “Sure,” he replied, “all we 
have to do is drill some more holes.” 

“Fine, that’s all they want to know 
in Washington,” answered the direc 
tor. And with that was born another 
wartime project to supply oil for the 
Link became the proj 


months ago, he 


home, 


armed forces 


ect’s chief geologist. 
In 1919, when Link was only 22 
and but a year out of the University 
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DR. THEODORE A. LINK, president 


of the American Assn. of Petroleum 


Geologists. 


of Chicago, he led the party that 
brought in the discovery well at Nor- 
man, in the Canadian Northwest. 

Link was aided by the high-water 
violence of the Mackenzie River, the 
only means of access to that area at 
that time. The river, swollen past 
flood stage by the spring runoffs, had 
spread a mass of uprooted trees across 
the flatlands. When Link and _ his 
party arrived at the three oil claims 
Imperial Oil had bought 55 mi. down 
stream from Ft 
the ox thev had with them could get 
through the mess 

So thev packed their gear as fat 
from the water as thev could get it 
ind Link said, “Dmnill here.” He re 
calls that “there 
from the grassroots down.” 


Norman, not even 


shows of oil 
The dis 
St) pro 


we're 


COVCT\ well was followed by 
ducers in that field 

Link is still amused bv the 
seriousness with which he 
when the first well blew in 
“Turn it off—don’t 
That was an awfully 
to say.” 


naive 
reacted 
“T velled, 
waste any oil.’ 


stupid thing 


He later pioneered in the use of 
aerial survey for oil exploration. 

I'lving was easier than the 19-hour 
trek he and his partner had to make 
ifter they ran out of food at the 
well-site. They made 
I't. Norman in time to see a steam 
boat pulling out for the area they 
had just left 


their way into 


The remoteness of this area was 
emphasized again a short time later, 
when Link and a party prepared to 
land their plane on the Mackenzie. A 
motley group of Indians, traders, and 
settlers rushed to the river bank to 
see their first airplane. When the 
plane cracked up, the audience 
thought it was all part of the show. 
“We had a helluva time screaming at 
them to paddle out and 
ashore,” Link laughs. 


bring us 


Link began his geological career 
by working as a cook for the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, in 1918. 
About a year later he joined Imperial 
Oil Ltd., where he worked his way 
up through the ranks. He left Im- 
perial in 1948 to become a consult- 
ing geologist. 

After receiving his bachelor of sci 
ence degree in 1918, Link worked as 
in assistant geologist on the Canadian 
government survey of Quebec and 
British Columbia fields. He 
signed on as a cook because cooks 
were paid $90 a month, and geologists 
only $60. 

He put in a brief stint with Empire 
Gas & Fuel Co. before joining Im 
perial as a geologist in 1919. From 
1922 to 1926 he did field work in 
Colombia, South America, for Tropical 
Oil Co., an Imperial subsidiary. He 
returned to the University of Chicago 
for a vear of study to get his Ph.D 
degree in geology in 1927. 

The following year was spent in 
Western Canada, again as a geologist 
with Imperial. He was named assist 
int chief geologist in 1944. While 
with the company, he helped map 
out the drilling programs that led to 
Leduc, Woodbend, Redwater, and 
Golden Spike. 

Link resigned from Imperial in 
1948 to become a consulting geolo 
gist, with offices in Calgary and To 
ronto. Early in 1954, A. J. Downing 
ind D. Y. Cooke joined Link in the 
firm of Link, Downing & Cooke, Ltd 


gold 


The son of an American Lutheran 
pastor, Link was headed for the cloth 
himself. But he flunked Greek. 

Link was born in La Porte, Ind., 
and was reared and educated in that 
midwest area. But with the exception 
of his four years in Colombia and 
the additional year in Chicago, Link 
has made his home in Canada ever 
since he graduated from college 

Link’s brother, Walter K., also is 
a widely known geologist. Walter, a 
former chief geologist for Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.), now is exploration 
chief for the Brazilian oil company, 
Petrobras (PW—Oct.14'55,p28 
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DEPT / International 


Argentina Stakes New Oil Plan on 


In the next ten days, U. S. and 
European oil-equipment manufactur- 
ers and pipeline puilders will be de- 
ciding whether they want to do busi- 
ness with Argentina—on Argentina's 
terms. 

They have until May 15 to submit 
forma! bids in response to the govern 
ment’s recent call for international 
tenders on $250-million worth of oil 
development equipment and pipeline 
construction (PW —Mar.30’56,p36 
The government proceeding with 
plans for the projects as part of a new 
oil policy which, it hopes, will bring 
Argentina to a point of self-sufficienc\ 
in oil in fiy 

he contracts look juicv—but the 
pavoff is likely to be long-range. Ex 

hange hort \ 


1a would like long 
credit ter 


The government is staking its ability 
to pay off contracts on the conclu- 
sions reached by United Nations ex- 


pert George R. Elliot in his report on 


entirely imports of crude oil and fuel 


Argentina's oil and gas resources oil beginning with the year 1959, 


PW—Mar.9’56,p20 This rep 
was released exclusively to PETROLE! 
WEEK in Buenos Aires by indust1 
minister Carlos Alsogaray. Althou 
Elliot’s conclusions have stirred 
siderable debate in Argentin 
this is the first time th 
been made availabl i 
text 

Elliot’s report, “Petrolem 
tion in Argentina,” was sp¢ 
missioned by the governn 
executed by Elliot as a met 
United Nations’ Technical A 
Administration. Initially Flliot 
isked to estimate the potential 
ind gas fields in th 
in northern Argentin 
he ilso visited 

Mi nd Aa | 
tern Argentina 
nd ( 


southeast 


} 


Argentina's resources of petroleum 
and natural gas are sufficient, if 
proper steps are taken, to eliminat: 


Elliot says. Th 


nean elim 


except f 


point 
hvdr 
eTl-vVca 


Pett 
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domestic supplies developed as follows 
in tons per vear 

e Condensate from the Salta gas 
condensate fields: 1,320,000 tons 

e Gas from the Salta gas-con 
densate fields: 2,740,000 tons; 

e Mendoza oil 
crease: 1,300,000 tons; 

e Increased transportation of gas 
from Comodoro Rivadavia, and Neu 
quen’s Plaza Huincul field (in calorifi 
equivalent 170,000 tons; 

e Increased production by watet 
flooding at Comodoro Rivadavia: 500, 
OOO tons; 

@ Increased production developed 
by operating additional drilling rigs 
1.670.000 tons 


production in 


Elliot estimates it would take a 
total investment of $190-million in the 
next three years to eliminate the 
$175-million worth of crude and fuel 
oil imports he figures would otherwis« 
be necessary in 1959. Here is the wavy 
he breaks it down: 

e Salta gas condensate field: Gas 
pipeline, $76-million; oil pipeline, $3 
million; field installations, $13-milhon 

e Mendoza oil pipeline: $2 
million 

e Comodoro§ Rivadavia_ wate! 
flooding project: $10-million 

e Putting 41 additional ngs in 
operation (including reconditioning 9 
of the present rigs, plus drilling costs 
ind initial production expenses): $32 
million 

The government added about $60 
million worth of refinery and storag« 
installation projects to Elliot’s list in 
its recent call for $250-million tend 


PW—Mar.30'56,p36 


Elliot estimates 1959 imports can 
be virtually halved by production 
from the Salta fields alone. Campo 
Duran and Madrejones production, hx 
says, could cut 1959 imports of 7.7 
million tons to 3.6-million ton 
chart, left 

The foreign exchange savings, he 
idds, would pav out the cost of th 
necessary pipelines and field installa 
tions in about two years. The pip« 
line would also handle nondollar crud« 
from Bolivia, which is now bottle 
necked by inadequate transportation 
facilities. 


Possibilities of field extensions in 
the Salta area are so favorable, says 
Elliot, that the producing rate from 
this area alone could equal the vol- 
ume of all crude and fuel oil imports 
—if drilling is sufficiently expanded 
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Salta’s oil and gas fields lie neat 


the northern boundary of the prov 
ince, in a basin extending northward 
into Bolivia for at least 310 mi. The 
irca’s commercial production started 
in 1926, rose to a peak of 341,000 
ubic meters in 1942, and then de 
lined to 88,000 cubic meters in 1954 

Che productive limits of the Campo 
Duran field have not been defined, 
the Elliot report state The held wa 
liscovered in 195] some 12 mi. south 


f the Bolivia border. It now ha 


1] 


ompleted productive wells, 
tenth is in process of completio 
lor purposes of hi 
utlined a “reasonable area 
res for the fleld. He i 
reserves at 49.2-billion 

This include 

irbon reserves 

eter 

Some 70% of 
leveloped by the 


meters 


‘Geophysical sur 
‘suggest the e\ 
held to include 
lined area.’ 

The producing 
Elliot 
thickness of 130-160 m 
110 meters 1s 
productive thickness 


penetrated 
estimates 
ductive zone 1s indi 
wells, but is not includ 
? J 

culations 

When the outlined 
Duran is fully develops 

n 1958, Elliot estimates the 
] 
f 


ive a calculated open flow 


24.5-million cubi 

thus outlined, h 

maintain a daily prod 
illion cubic meters 

nve vear;rs, O! 

ight vears. 

The Madrejone 
Campo Duran and 
livia border, has tw 
Elliot says, indicate 


thicknes 


which 
capacity and productive 
tas high as those of Campo Dun 


When 20 wells have been com- 
pleted at Campo Duran and |0 at 
Madrejones, Elliot estimates the com- 
bined producing rate will then be 7.5- 
million cubic meters of dry gas daily. 
Ihus (using the calorific equivalent of 
1,000 cu. meters of gas to one ton of 
fuel oil) he estimates the 
innual production from the two field 


combined 


in 1959 would be equivalent to 2 
| ] mull Ol 


million tons of fuel oil 


tons of condensate 


Self-Sufficiency by 1959... ,..But Plan Is 


Challenged 


Several voices are being raised in 
Argentina to challenge the new oil 
policy the government is pursuing in 
line with recommendations of the 
Elliot report. 

Chey are challenging not only th 
practicability of the aim to achieve 

If sufficiency by 1959—but also thi 

statistics on which it is based 


One of these challengers is Jose 
Ovidio Martinez, formerly with Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales, the go. 

rmment oil company. He is now em 
ployed by a firm representing a num 
ber of foreign oil-equipment firm 

While still a technical director 
YP, Martinez issued 


1 report of h 


Martinez estimates Argentine oil 
needs will be almost double the figure 
on which the government is proceed- 
ing. He says demand will reach 15 

lion tons annually by 1960 

It’s possible to increase Argent 

roduction to meet this, he adds 


The cost of achieving self sufficiency 
would be a whopping $1.1!-billion for 
the 1956-60 period, according t 
\lartinez’ estimate 

Ihe necessary expenditures would 
in millions of dollars) $120 f 

il and gas pipelines from Salta; $4 
for an oil pipeline from Mendoza; $15 
for exploration; $80 for drilling, with 
30 rigs and auxiliary equipment; $9 
for extraction and storage at 1,80( 
wells; $40 for expansion and moder 
ization of processing plants; $329 fi 
maintenance of installations (calc 
lated in line with previous experien 
it $7 per ton produced ); and $394 t 
import some 19.7-million tons of 
that would be necessary before rea 
ng self sufficiency 


} 
} 


It would be slightly less costly to 
continue as an oil-importing nation 
Martinez says. Total cost for the next 
five years would be $984-million 

Che figure includes $786-million f 
importing some 38.4-million ton 
il; and $198-million to maintain d 
mestic production at its present rat 
Chis means restricted production fron 
the Salta fields, which Martinez sa 
than 60% of Argentina 


proved reserves 


hold more 


But a self-sufficiency program, Mar- 
tinez says, could be completely amor 
tized by 1961—if carried out 
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Does Venezuelan oil face 





Big Hike in 


Venezuela's petroleum workers have 
drawn up a list of demands for 
higher wages and fringe benefits that 
could cost oil companies an estimated 
$108-million annually. 

The proposals were formulated at 
1 three-day national convention of 
union delegates representing 47,000 
oil workers affiliated with the National 
| ibor Cc 

l’ormal 
entatives of Venezuela’s 14 operating 
companies will begin Aug. 12, a 


onfederation 
negotiations with repr 


month before the present labor con 
tracts expire 

Che negotiations will be watched 
with considerable interest by potential 
newcomers to Venezuela who hope to 


get oil concessions 


The exaggerated demands would 
increase labor costs of oil operators 
by some 45%. But they're regarded 
as merely an opening gambit in new 
wage talks 

Included are pay hikes of up to 
$1.80 a day for wag 
flat 20% 
plovees 

Other items in the list of 90 pro 
posals call for a bigger share of com 


earners, and a 


increase for salaried em 


pany earnings for workers under th« 
terms of Venezuela’s profit-sharing 
law; greater job security: 
schools for workers’ children; longer 
vacations with more pay; scholarships 
and a home-ownership plan 

The convention opposed a move bi 
oil companies to reduce crews of small 
boats operating in Lake Maracaibo 
from three to two, claiming this 
would throw 1,000 workers out of jobs 

Extension of benefits to cover em 
ployees of oil-industry contractors was 
also asked. Interestingly, this was onc 
of the points discussed at the recent 
International Labor Organization’s 
Petroleum Committee meeting in 
Geneva (PW—Apr.27’56,p28 to 
which Venezuela did not send del 
gates. 


second iT\ 


Oil companies, already committed 
to a wide variety of civic and social 
responsibilites to workers, look more 
favorably on demands for wage in- 
creases than on additional — and 
costly—fringe benefits. 

Plans to promote purchase of homes 
by workers are already being pushed 
by the companies themselves, who 
want to get out of the housing busi- 
ness. The programs have encountered 
some opposition among workers, who 
would have to take over the burden 
of home maintenance 
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Labor Costs? 


Demands will almost certainly be 
scaled down in negotiations, in which 
the government plays an important 
role. Labor ministry economists hav 
undertaken an analysis of living cost 
is a basis for recommendations 

The official attitude was revealed 
recently. In an address to a gathering 
of 5,000 workers, President Marco 


Perez Jimenez urged unions to pitch 


What’s New 


Creps Drills New Well 
Near Libya Border 
ALGERIA—The Shell affiliate that 


struck the first oil in the Sahara near 
the Libya border has spudded in a 
second well and plans to fly in a 
heavy rig to drill a third. 

Cie. de Recherches et d’Fxploit 
tion de Petrole au Sahara (Creps 
spudded in Edjele 102 on Mar. 25 
The well is drilling below 836 ft. in 
clay and sandstone. Shell owns 35 
of the company, which is controlled 
by the French government 

Creps has earmarked $3.6-million 
for further exploration at Edjele and 
has now built an airstrip nearby 

Further details were revealed last 
week in Paris on the discovery well 
that has stirred the rush for furth 
oil concessions in Libva’s bordering 
Fezzan province (PW—Mar.30’5¢ 
p36 

Edjele 101, Creps reports, first 
countered important shows of oil and 
gas at 1,600 ft. in clav and sandstone 
Drilling was continued, with more g 
shows at 2,156 ft., and stopped at 
2,913 ft. on Feb. 29 

Production tests were carried out o1 
Mar. 22. The zone tested lies in th 
Upper Carboniferous (Vissen), in th 
interval 1,378-476 ft. The well vielded 
from 21 to 28 bbl. per hour through 
12-mm. choke for 24 hours 


was then capped, and the rig, a Failing 


The well 


2500, was moved to start drilling « 
Edjele 102 

The crude was 
gravity, with 30% 
sulfur content. 

Both political and 
problems face Creps in exploring the 
Edjele area. The troubled political 


analyzed as 35 
gasoline and 


geographi 


industry’ s 
ther hand, 
has publicly 

ted h if TS 1 bigger hare of com 


profits for worker 


A peaceful settlement of the oil 
workers’ demands is practically as- 
sured. Only thi strike calls were 
issued in Venezuela last year. None 

t it nded in a walkout 

try has power to shelv 

hile holding nego 

id it exerts “moral 

raining representatives 
nt 


AROUND THE WORLD 


t neces 


1 l 
rd round 


onvenient 

diel 10] 

1 112 mi. from Hoanet, at 
570 daily. Creps has now 
some 40 mi 

build a pipe 


Jersey to Buy Gulf Firm 
DENMARK — Standard Oil Co. 


(N.J.) will take over oil exploration 

from Gulf Oil Corp. when current 

negotiations with the government are 
concluded. 

Jersev Stan ird has already reached 

reement with Gulf to 

hat holds explora 

ntire country 

ussions, now neal- 

technical 

terms of the con 

Danish-American 

ompany, whos« 

runs until 1960, re 

xploration after a 

PW—Apr.27’ 56, 

portedly will invest $5 


TIVE the work 


mcem 


Dissents on Oil Law 


ITALY—A minority report on the 
controversial oil legislation that has 
now been reported out by a study 
committee will be submitted to Par- 
liament by Deputy Ernest de Marzio 
Che rightist 

ivate enterprise in de‘ 


in advocate of 


de puty 1s 


loping Italy’ 
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oil resources. He has been critical of 
the expansion of Ente Nazionale Idro 
carburi activities outside of its Po 
Valley monopoly area (PW—Mar. 
2’56,p29). 

The nature of De Marzio’s report 
has not been revealed, but it may 
further the prospect, increasingly 
talked about in Rome, that Parlia 
mentary approval of the legislation 
may be indefinitely postponed with a 
view to redrafting it entirely. 


Oil in Red Sea Isle? 


SUDAN—There's oil in one of the 
islands off Sudan's Red Sea coast, 
according to Italian government oil 
experts. Press reports from Khartoum 
last week said the Italians advised Su 
danese officials they had discovered 
oil on the island during World War 
Il. The international situation at th 
time did not permit any wide-scale 
exploration, or commercial production 
of oil. 

rhe reports from the Sudanese capi 
tal did not mention the name of the 
island. There are many of them all 
along the Sudan Red Sea coast, from 
Eritrea to Egypt. Eritrea was held by 
the Italians until 1941. From there 
they invaded southeastern Sudan early 
in World War II. It is believed it was 
then that they landed on Red Sea 
islands. 

Che director of the Sudanese geolo 
gy department was reported as saying 
that preliminary geological studies of 
the structures along the country’s Red 
Sea coast show great similarities to oil 
producing regions of Arabia along th« 
Persian Gulf. 

o 


New Fields to Open Up 


VENEZUELA—A joint pipeline out- 
let to the Caribbean was set this 
week for the shut-in production of 
Socony and Sinclair fields in Barinas, 
western Venezuela. 

The companies announced _ that 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. de Venezuela 
and Sinclair Oil & Refining Co. will 
start soon on joint construction of a 
20-in crude line from the Silvestre 
field to Puerto Cabello, 21] mi. away 
Initial capacity will be 100,000 b/d 

Plans for the line were approved 
last week by the Ministry of Mines & 
Hydrocarbons. The Socony subsidiary 
will be the operator. 

Completion of the line will open 
up an undetermined amount of pro 
duction from both companies’ fields at 
and near Silvestre. Thus far, neithet 
company has been able to evaluat 
fully the productive potential of the 
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new fields, due to lack of an outlet 
Socony at present has eight or ninc 
productive wells shut in, and Sinclair 
has ten. 

” 


GUATEMALA—Official announce- 
ment on the eligibility of the 29 com- 
panies that have submitted oil con- 
cession bids is expected around May 
10 (PW—Apr.13’56,p27). 

Oil company representatives will 
then have about 15 days to work out 
trading or joint-operation agreements 
on the conflicting claims among the 
91 bids submitted. Overlaps not re 
solved within that time will then be 
put up for competitive bidding 


BRAZIL—A Brazilian opinion insti- 
tute claims the public is far less op- 
posed to foreign capital for oil de- 
velopment than is generally believed. 

\ public opinion survey published 
in a Brazilian newspaper last weekend 
said a majority of the public favors 
foreign capital for the country’s de 
velopment, including its oil resources 

Although economists and key figures 
in the government believe such par 
ticipation essential (P\W—Apr. 13°56, 
p20), the reported findings are the 
first sign that the vehemently nation 


ilistic oil policies voiced over the past 
few years do not represent the feeling 
of a major segment of the public 


UNITED KINGDOM—Mission Mfg. 
Co., of Houston, is planning to set up 
a new plant in Northern Ireland to 
produce oil equipment for export. 

The plant will be built at Castle 
reagh, near Belfast. Virtually all its 
output, including drilling tools, slush 
pump parts, plug valves, and cen 
trifugal pumps, will be exported to 
South America, India, Pakistan, and 
Middle East countries. 


IRAQ—The government plans to 
invite international tenders for a pro- 
gressive increase in the capacity of 
its Daura refinery. 

The project calls for raising the 
plant’s capacity to 30,000 b/d by early 
1957, and to 40,000 b/d by 1960 

Ihe $30-million refinery, built by 
MI. W. Kellogg, went on stream last 
summer with a rated capacity of 24, 
000 b/d and has been operating at 
close to 27,000 b/d. 

The U. S. Dept. of Commerce, in 
Washington, has a report on the ex 


pansion plan available for loan. 


Brazil Refinery Set for Major Expansion 


Brazil’s small Mataripe refinery will be 
expanded to 37,000 b/d capacity by M. 
W. Kellogg. The company last week an- 
nounced it has been awarded a contract 
by Petrobras under which the 5,000 b/d 
plant’s thermal cracking units will be con- 
verted and expanded and new units added 
for production of gasoline, diesel oil, and 


LPG, as well as a 3,000 b/d lube plant 
and a 60-ton-daily wax plant. Kellogg 
will engineer and design the processing 
plant, and coordinate requisitioning. It 
has arranged for dollar-short Brazil to 
procure materials and equipment in soft- 
currency areas—some of it from a French 
consortium under long-term financing. 
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HOW TO 
SOLVE 

A SALT 
PROBLEM 


.PETRECSO 


Electric Desalter to your crude processing 


equipment. It will 





the salts, fines and other impurities from your 


crude charge, enabling you to 





your lost time on stream and maintenance costs 


by 2 or 3 and 





Petreco pioneered electric de- 
salting and has originated the 
major developments since its 
beginning. No other method 
offers a superior technical serv- 
ice staff, backed by so many 
years of desalting experience. 
Petreco electric desalting is 
used by more refiners than any 


other method. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE OR CALL 


PETRE<O 


A DIVISION OF PETROLITE CORPORATION 


3202 S. Wayside Drive, Houston 1, Texas 
1390 East Burnett St., Long Beach 7, California 
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Is the Turbocar Really Coming? 


® Problems of the auto gas turbine are being licked, 


a college engineering professor says. 


® But a GM engineer believes coming changes in 


piston engines—now in the works—are a better bet. 


A professor and an engineer took 
another look last week at the auto- 
motive gas turbine. The professor 
predicted that by 1965 gas turbines 
will power 10°, of new cars and 
trucks produced. The engineer con- 
tended that piston engines ‘will be 
around a long time." 

Che professor made his prediction 
in a talk entitled “Jet Engines and 
Their Probable Future.” He discussed 
use of gas turbines in aircraft, locomo 
tives, and ships. But most attention 
was given to use of gas turbines for 
road vehicles 

The engineer took a frankly dim 
view of the gas turbine as a power 
plant for automobiles, in a talk on 
“What's Happening to Automotive 
Engines.” He said it would take at 
least ten vears to develop a_ turbine 
engine, tool up, and go into produc 
tion—if all went well. But he indi 
cated that he didn’t think this wa 
likely to happen 


The professor—William P. Barnes 
of the University of Utah—made his 
prediction to the Refining Committee 
of the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas 
Assn. He gave the pros and cons of 
gas turbines for automotive use, but 
left no doubt he expected turbocars 
to be a familiar item a decade from 
now. 

Barnes, who is Associate Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering at Utah, 
said one of the turbine’s most promis 
ing applications appears to be as a 
power plant for locomotives. Such a 
power unit would be able to operate 
on bunker “C”’ fuel, or even powdered 
coul. Use of the gas turbine for naval 
vessels will be limited, he added, to 
power outputs of 20,000 hp. or less 

In talking about the future role of 
gas turbines for automobiles, Barnes 
made it clear that a host of problems 
remain to be solved before mass pro 
duction of turbocars can be made 
practicable. But he predicted that 
most of these problems will be solved, 
or minimized, within ten vears. 


The engineer—D. F. Caris of Gen- 
eral Motors—spoke at the Southern 
California Section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. He freely ad- 
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mitted that he's ‘a piston-engine 
man." 

As head of the automotive engines 
department of the research laborator 
division, it’s Caris’ job “to develop 
piston engines that will keep ahead 
of these experimental engines (tu 
bine and free-piston) vou've been 
hearing about.” 

Caris said the shortage of nickel 
would be an important limitation on 
widespread use of gas turbines. He 
explained that the high temperatures 
developed in operation require tu 
bine blades to be made of nickel 
illovs 

lhe GM engineer also stated that 
the free-piston engine is not nearh 
so far along as the turbine. But both 
engines, he claimed, have a common 
serious deficiency in automobile opera 
tion—thev are inefhicient at light load 
speeds 

Caris summed up his feelings about 
the new engines this wav: “We've 
made lots of engines—rotarv-valve 
slide valve, radial, all sorts. We built 
them and ran tests on them and when 
the tests were over we threw a cover 
over them and put them in_ the 
They're still there. Now 
testing an exper 


morgue 
when we finish 
mental engine, we don’t put it in the 
morgue; we put it ina fancy automo 
bile and get some publicity 


Barnes gave a word picture of 
“tomorrows 200-hp. passenger car 
turbine engine.’ He said it probably 
will have a fuel mileage of 20 mpg. at 
20 mph., 16 mpg. at 40 mph., and 14 
mpg. at 60 mph.—this on fuels of 
medium volatility and low octane 
number, possibly methanol, propane, 
or butane. 

In discussing fuels, Barnes said the 
“most suitable” appear to be those 
which give cleanest burning in a 
lamp using a wick. He said the aircraft 
turbine “has shown quite a dislike” of 
aromatics boiling at over 400K. Over 
looking cost and specific fuel consump 
tion, he went on, methanol is prob 
ably the most ideal liquid fuel for a 
gas turbine. 

The Utah professor added that 
natural gas (methane) is a desirabl 
fuel from a volatility standpoint. But 


from a more practical viewpoint, hy 
said, the automotive gas turbine prob 
ibly will use low-octane motor gaso 
line, or JP4. 

Chere will be other technical im 
provements in tomorrow’s gas turbine, 
Barnes continued. These will include 
improvements in the efficiencies of 
compressors, turbines, and regenera 
tors. Barnes revealed that a regenera 
tive gas turbine of 75% efficiency 
gives better specific fuel consumption 
than a piston engine with an 8:1 com 
pression ratio. He believes the effici 
ency rate will be about 80% in to 
morrow’s gas turbine engine 


But, Barnes admitted, the cost 
factor must be licked before mass 
production of turbocars becomes a 
reality. Other problems that will need 
more attention: high fuel consump- 
tion at low speeds, relatively poor 
acceleration, and suitable alloys for 
turbine blades. 

Barnes said that “no one at this 
time” believes the regenerative gas 
turbine can be produced at less cost 
than the piston engine. But Barnes 
believes mass production techniques 
will resolve the problem. Acceleration 
is slow because the first turbine must 
“wind up” before the full power of 
its gases begin spinning the second 


turbine 


Caris stressed the work being done 
to improve piston engines, particu- 
larly changes in combustion cham- 
bers to reduce octane requirements. 

The GM engineer discussed pet 
formance of one combustion-chambe1 
design (a “pot” shape with recessed 
piston) that developed, on 70-octan¢ 
fuel, power equivalent to that which 
in engine having a pancake combus 
tion chamber developed on 93-octan¢ 
Caris revealed that GM has conducted 
tests on some 200 different combus 
tion chambers in an effort to build 
“mechanical octanes” into engines. 

But for the immediate future, Caris 
went on, octane requirements will 
continue to climb as compression goes 
higher. He said higher compression 
can give greater economy, and that he 
is satished that auto makers will hav« 
no trouble building an engine with 
a 12:1 compression ratio if the fuel to 
run it becomes available 

He said the trend toward higher 
horsepower also would continue. But 
he said he expected horsepower to 
drop when auto owners “finally be 
come aware that the additional horse 
power is coming out of their gas 
tanks.” 
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PORT ARTHUR REFINERY of Gulf Oil is in for a lot of new construction as. . . 


Gulf Builds for More Octane 


Gulf Oil Corp. is starting a mod- 
ernization program at its Port Arthur 
(Tex.) refinery. It will be designed 
primarily to produce more high- 
octane blending components for gas- 
oline from light ends. 

Che company announced this week 
that it is expanding both its pols 
merization and alkylation facilities. 


The catalytic polymerization plant, 
which converts propylene into a high- 
er-octane component, will be ex 
panded from 2,300 b/d to about 
5,000 b/d. Procon, Inc., has been 
contracted for this job, which involves 
installing six new reactors 


The No. | alkylation unit will be 
expanded from 1,200 b/d to more 
than 4,000 b/d. This will make pos 
sible a greater conversion of isobutanc 
and butylenes into blending compon 
ents for avgas and motor gasoline. 

I'he alkylation unit will use a new 
reactor, to be installed by M. W. 
Kellogg Co. This unit also is planned 
for completion in early 1957. 

lo provide additional sulfuric acid 
for its sulfuric alkylation capacity, 
Gulf will double the capacity of its 
existing sulfur recovery facilities to 
about 120 long tons a day. The ad 
ditional capacity is required to handle 
hydrogen sulfide from the newly com 
pleted fluid cat cracker and the two 
new 25,000 b/d Gulfiners. 

Sulfur from the recoverv unit is 
converted into sulfuric acid. When 
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the new unit goes on stream carly 
in 1957 it is expected to eliminate 
the need for purchased sulfuric acid 
at the refinery 


Included in the modernization pro- 
gram will be new facilities for blend- 
ing, compounding, and packaging 
lube oils, greases, and specialty 
products. 

The new plant will have three filling 
lines for drums and eight lines for 
filling other containers. 


Europe Has New 
Petrochemical Boom 


Europe and the United Kingdom 
appear to be headed for a new era 
in petrochemical expansion now that 
coal price ceilings have been dropped. 

No major price increases for coal 
are expected following the removal of 
price ceilings by the European Coal 
& Steel Community. But any increasc 
in already expensive coal will provide 
an incentive for a greater use of petro 
leum-derived chemicals. 

The biggest portion of the new 
petrochemical expansion will be in th« 
five nations that already have sub 
stantial petrochemical capacity. ‘The 
existing capacity in those nations— 
Great Britain, West Germany, France, 
the Netherlands, and Italy—was de 
veloped to utilize the raw materials 


result of the five-fold 
rehning ipacity since 


first petrochemical fa 
vlene oxide and glycol 


thylene from Antwer 


heduled to go on stream 


Some U. S. oil companies will be 
directly involved in the expansion with 
new plants of their own, new outlets 
for refinery gases, and use of U. S.- 
developed processes and production 
knowhow. 


petro 


touch off 

other chemical 
dditional raw 

Esso petro 

l ised in Great 
vnthetic rubber plant 
Chemical 1s 
polyethylene plant 
in outlet for E.sso’s 


consid 


il expansion in 


ling to McGraw 
k, includes a 
mn from 40 

ton i vear to )UUU tons a vear 
by Imperial Chem 


ICI’s Billingham ammonia plant, now 


' , 
a Mn? CK, 
stin eth 


} 


ical Industries 


r coke-derived water gas, 1S being 
to crude oil, using the 

) partial-oxidation process 
i building l 20,000 

n-a r alkyl] benzene plant near its 
Shellhaven  refinen Also a 70.000 
ton mimonia plant will be com 

pleted at Shellhaven in 1958 

In West Germany, 
Hoechst is planning 20.000-ton 

mnually polyvethvlene plant. at 

Hoechst. Kohle-Oel Chemie plans a 
t Gelsenkirchen. One 


plant, using topped crud 


larbwerke 


ethvlenc 
residuc 1S 
Several polvethylene plants are be 
ing planned for France, 
by the gov 
pany. And ten oil, chemical, and rub 
ber companies have joined to build a 


I 


under stud 


including on 


rnment-owned oil com 


butyl rubber plant 

Bataafsche Petroleum My. (Shell 

switching its vinyl chloride plant in 
the Netherlands from coke-oven gas 
to refinery ethylene BPM _ also 1s 
building a butyl alcohol plant and a 
methvlethyl-ketone unit at Pernis 
this vear. A glycerine plant will bc 
finished at Pernis in 1957 

In Italy, Montecatini is planning a 

cond ammonia plant to use either 

; or oil as raw material. The com 


pany also is building an acetylene unit 
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Rubber: More Man-Made ‘Natural’ 


Continued development of syn- 
thetic rubbers from hydrocarbons 
gives indication that the tree-grown 
variety may soon be forced out of 
its markets. 

Synthetic rubber use in the U. S. 
already accounts for about 60% of the 
total new rubber consumed. This 
usage is based primarily on the war- 
developed GR-S and butyl rubbers. 
But with new synthetics in the offing, 
use of man-made rubber is expected 
to move up sharply. 


The newest entries in the field are 
“several new synthetic rubber-like’’ 
materials developed by Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. Some have the character- 
istics of natural rubber. Here are the 
details, as made public this week 


© One of Phillips’ new synthetics 
is made from butadiene, the basic 
raw material for GR-S. It promises to 
be an economical alternate for natural 
rubber and “mav excel natural rubber 
according to 


in some of its uses,” 


Phillips 

Phillips describes the new material 
as a cis 1,4-polvbutadiene. A process 
has been developed that will produc« 
this polymer with high vields 

The heat build-up of the material 
is said to be 20K below that of stand 
ard GR-S cold rubber, approaching 
natural rubber in this respect. ‘The re 
silience is said be 10% to 15% better 
than GR-S. ‘The freeze-point is about 

160K, some 70F below that for GR 
S, indicating better 
performance. 


low-temperature 


© A modification of the process 
for making the butadiene-based syn- 
thetic alternate for natural rubber 
produces a high-softening-point resin. 
(his product has many potential ap 
plications in the plastics and rubber 
fields, according to the company 

The modification produces a trans 
1,4-polybutadiene with a softening 
point greater than 300F. 

Phillips reports that this new buta 
diene material can be com 
pounded by standard techniques. Sty 
rene, a component of conventional 
synthetic rubbers, is not used in the 
new butadiene-based rubber. 


easily 


© Phillips also is producing a 
synthetic rubber in the laboratory 
which has the structure and properties 
of natural rubber. ‘This was achieved 
by the synthesis of cis 1,4-polvisoprenc 

The company does not say whether 
or not a commercial process for pro 
ducing this material has been pet 
fected. 

e Another rubber development 
by Phillips is a synthetic counterpart 
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of natural gutta percha or balata, 
used in products where toughness is 
important. 

The svnthetic gutta percha can be 
made at lower cost than that derived 
from natural rubber, claims Phillips. 

Ihis product was made by the svn 
thesis of trans 1,4-polvisoprenc 


With its new rubbers, Phillips be- 
comes the third company to develop 
a synthetic rubber with the structure 
and properties of natural rubber. 

Previously Firestone ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co. and Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals Co 
have natural-tvpe svn 
thetic 


What’s New 
IN REFINING 


Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co. i 
starting an $8-million to $10-million 
refinery improvement and expansion 
program at its two processing plants. 

At Tulsa, the company’s athliate, 
D-X Sunray Oil Co., will build a 12, 
000 b/d cat reformer 12,000 bd 
hydrogenation unit, a 2,500 b d alk 
lation plant, and a 1,500 b/d butan 
isomerization unit 

At D-X Sunray’s Duncan 
cat reforming capacity 
increased from 5,000 b/d te 
b/d. An 8,000 b/d pretreater will be 
built to provide additional charg 
stock for the cat cracker. Also a 10, 
b d will b 


idd« d 


announced 
rubbers 


Okla 
will be 


S| Lele) 


rennery, 


SOO hvdrogenation unit 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., is 
buying the 20,000 b/d refinery at 
Cushing, Okla., from General Amer- 
ican Oil Co. Kerr-McGee has been 
operating the plant throughout the 
past veal 


t 
Dean A. McGee, 


greed purchase price is $3.5-million 


president, said the 


The purchase is expected to be con 
summated by Mav 235 
Kerr-McGee has contracted 
C. Fk. Braun & Co 
rent units in order to decide 
ditions should be made to 
the octane rating of gasoline produced 


with 
to analvze the cur 
what ad 


INCTCASC 


in the plant 


The first step in the modernization 
and expansion of Wilshire Oil Co.'s 
Norwalk (Calif.) refinery was started 
last week with plans for a 10,000 b/d 
Platformer-Unifiner. 

Southwestern Engineering Co. his 
been awarded the contract to construct 
the UOP-licensed unit 





CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED RATE 


The advertising rate is $12.60 per inch fo 
Equipment and Business Opportunity ad 


vertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on re- 


quest. 
Employment opportunities — $14.80 pe 
inch, subject to Agency Commission. 


UNDISPLAYED RATE 


$1.50 a line. Minimum 3 lines. To figure 


advance payment count 5 average word 
as a line. (See § on Box Numbers.) 
POSITION WANTED. Undisplayed rate i 
one half of above rate, payable in ad 
vance. 


PROPOSALS, $1.50 a line an insertion. 
INFORMATION 


BOX NUMBERS count one additional line 


in undisplayed ads. 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS accepted |0 day 
prior to issue date. 


r 


r 


s 


s 


s 








PETROLEUM ENGINEER 


The National tranian Oil Company has vacancy for 


yne experienced Petroleum Engineer to advise man 
agement on drilling, production and reservoir engi 
neering problems. Salary commensurate with back 
ground and experience. Three years contract. Writ 
giving full details such as age, marital status, educa 
tion, details of previous experience, last salary, ete 
to Embassy of tran, 3005 Massachusetts Ave.. Wash 
ington, D. C 


e 








CELLOPHANE FLAKE 
“ARLOAD QUANTITIES AVAILABLE 
RICE LIST AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 
CLINTON PALLET CO., INC. 
615 South First St., Clinton, lowa 








PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 








Petroleum Service Management 
Company, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers and Geologists 


Research, Evaluations, 


vestigations, Reports for Underwriting 


Purchase of 
Complete management and supervision, USA 


Foreign Refinery Design, Construction and Man- 


agement. We hancle all of your operations o 


straight retainer and management fee basis, or 


participating and retainer basis. 306 Commerc 
Building, Box 1992, Abilene, Texas. Phone 2-962! 


Bank Loan Reports, In- 
Issues 
Well Supervision, Property Management, Con 
tract Leasing, Drilling Deal Recommendations 
Proven Oil and Gas Properties 


n 


e 











JAMES P. O°’DONNELL 
Engineers 
Professional Engi ing for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 





19 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Bowie Building 
Beaumont, Texas 
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Group Insurance for Jobbers, Dealers 


A new group insurance plan set up 
by Standard Oil Co. of Indiana is 
providing the company with a new 
way to upgrade its independent deal- 
ers and jobbers. And other major oil 
companies are starting to take a look 
at the possibility of setting up similar 
plans. 

Late last summer (PW—Sep.2’55, 
p21) Indiana completed negotiations 
for the plan with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. It is believed to be 
the first group insurance plan offered 
to nonemplovee outlets by a U.S. oil 
company. It is open to the company’s 
13,200 dealers and to its handful of 
jobbe Ts 

Che plan offers independent dealers, 
jobbers and their assistants coverage 
ind special SCT\ 
maternity 


rol hospital expenses 
ces, surgical operations, 
benefits, and physicians’ attendance in 
the hospital, plus life insurance 
Group insurance for an oil com 
panyv’s nonemplovee outlets was con 
sidered impractical for a long time 


Critics 


jobbers were spread out over too wide 


pointed out that dealers and 


in area for such a plan to be “sold,” 
ind then administered, properly. But 
Indiana Standard felt that the dealers 
ind jobbers, regardless of how scat 
tered thev were, had a common de- 
nominator of interest—the company’s 
brand, which is tied together bv the 


sales department 


Indiana Standard feels that group 
insurance is an effective way to get, 
and keep, good distributors and serv- 
ice station dealers. Ihe company is 
hoping that the plan will help solve 
the turnover problem. High dealer and 
jobber turnover usually means lost out 
lets and decreased gallonage to a sup 
plier. ‘That's the main reason why oil 
companies are trying to keep dealers 
ind jobbers happ' 

I'he cost of training new dealers and 
jobbers 1S ilso 1 problem If group 
insurance coverage makes dealers and 
jobbers more satisfied with their sup 
plier relations, company training costs 


could be cut appreciably 


Other oil companies interested in 
upgrading dealers and jobbers may 
follow along soon. 

Most oil companies are actively seek 
ng new ways to better the lot of then 
independent “‘agents dealers and 
jobbers. The frequent government in 
vestigations into oil company market 
ing practices, companies feel, usualh 
result from unhappy retailers 

But companies sav that an even 
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Coverage includes: 


Up to $100 plus 75% of 


Hospital Expense 
Surgical Operation 


Life Insurance 
Dealers and Jobbers 
Assistants 








7 


more important reason for helping 
tion operators and jobbers is tha 
is simply good business. Efficient out 
lets, run by contented independent 


businessmen, they contend, meat 


more volume and more profits for all 
concerned. 

Oil companies interested in sett 
up group msurance plans similat 
Indiana’s will find insurance firms wait 
ing with open arms. One insurance 
oficial told PETROLEUM WEEK last 
week that his company is 
participate in such plans. “The on 
irea of American business in whicl 
group insurance has not been estal 


inxious ft 


lished,” he savs, “is the retail segment 
We're encouraging plans like Indian 
Standard’s among other oil compa 
nies, as well as in other industries. h 
1 sense, it’s a last frontier—and 
mighty big one.” 

The Indiana-Met Life plan coulk 


be copied by anv size oil compan 


But there are still some serious ob- 
stacles to widespread acceptance of 
such insurance plans by oil compo- 
nies. 


Hospital Special Services 


ee 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana is the first U.S. oil company to sponsor 
a large-scale health and life insurance plan for nonemployee out- 
lets. Available without medical examination, the plan is paid for by 
the dealers and jobbers themselves. 


Hospital Expense Insurance 
$8 Daily Benefits for as long as 70 days. 


other charges up to $1,900, or a total of 


Surgical Operation Insurance 
A cash benefit to help pay the surgeon's fee 


Matern ity Benefits for dependent wives (normal delivery) 


even higher benefits for certain complications 


Physicians Attendance Insurance 
$3 times the number of days of hospitalization. 


neg control 
if they offer the 
unfair-track 


SOTIN large 


d group in 
outlets, 
jobber associ 
Indiana 
with indiffer 
ocition 


2TOUp-1NSul 


the cost of 
igents say that 

IMSuUTrANnce 
supplier CON 
in the pr 
diana 1s simph 
I ram: it 1 not 

n . 

Under Indiana Standard's plan, 
participants pay ‘'their own way." 
Some dea pav th ntire ost of 
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the insurance for their assistants. 
Others share the cost with their 
assistants. Actual cost depends on the 
number and ages of the participants 


I'he latest monthly rates are: 


Under 65 Years Old: 
Dealer, Jobber 


Assistant 

Assistant & dependents 
65 and Over: 

Dealer, Jobber $3. 

Dealer, Jobber & dependents..$8.95 

Assistant $2.40 

Assistant & dependents $7.40 

(Monthly payments are less for 
those 65 and over because they receive 
less life insurance coverage.) 

The company says that it has about 
5,000 participants so far. And it esti- 
mates that the plan is gaining ground 
at "about 10°, to 15% per month.” 
Indiana officials are quite optimistic 
about the plan. Although it got off to 
a slow start, Indiana savs that the over- 
all dealer-jobber reaction has been “‘ex 
cellent.” It estimates that about half 


What’s seed: 


Tax Refunds Asked 


For Evaporation Losses 


Retail gasoline dealers may get 
federal tax refunds on gasoline lost 
through spillage and evaporation— 
an estimated 2°/, of total volume. 
A bill to this effect was introduced 
in the Senate last week by Sen. Norris 
Cotton (R..N.H.). Cotton says that 
“dealers pay the federal tax on the 
gasoline that is lost despite the fact 
that the tax is designed as a highway 
use levy. The impending increase in 
the tax . . . makes it urgent that Con 
gress act to prevent dealers from being 
further penalized.” 

The measure has the backing of the 
National Congress of Petroleum Re 
tailers as well as several New Hamp- 
shire dealer groups 


Lube Insurance Offered 


“Engin.surance,"" Deep Rock Oil 
Co.'s new promotion, which backs up 
the company's top-grade motor oil 
with a $1-million performance bond, 
is being offered this week at the com- 
pany's midwestern service stations. 
Motorists can get warranties on their 
lubrication operation for as long as 
they use Deep Rock all-season oil. 
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of those for whom the plan was d¢ 
signed have already “come into the 
fold.”” And it says that this respons¢ 
proves that dealers and jobbers appre 
ciate what the company is trying to do. 


Dealer and jobber associations 
won't make official comment on the 
Indiana plan. But they do say that 
group insurance in general is an ef- 
fective way to make the position of 
dealers and jobbers more attractive. 
Neither the National Oil Jobbers 
Council nor the National Congress of 
Petroleum Retailers is willing to pass 
judgment on the Indiana plan now 
Both are taking a “wait-and-see” ap 
proach. But NCPR sponsors a group 
insurance plan for its member dealers 
ind has encouraged dealers to “protect 
themselves” by signing up for it. It 
feels that group insurance is one of the 
benefits which can make operating a 
service station a more attractive busi 
ness. But whether it will approve of 
supplier sponsorship of such plans re 
mains to be seen 


IN MARKETING 


lhey are protected for the full amount 
of engine damage resulting from prod- 
uct defects. Trucks and tractors als 
qualify for the plan 

Deep Rock's president, Krank ¢ 
Love, savs the reason for the move 
is that “‘today’s consumer buvs motor 
oil ‘blind.’ He can’t see it in use; he 
seldom even touches the container.” 
So Deep Rock, he savs, is 
the lube insurance “‘in fairness to the 
consumer and to the service station 
handling lubricating oils.” 


offering 


The Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Assn. is making a new effort to "pro- 
tect the integrity of the name Penn- 
sylvania on motor oils in foreign mar- 
kets." The association has appointed 
a four-man advisory panel to suggest 
advertising and promotional programs 
to better acquaint foreign consumers 
with its products. The action is said 
to be a result of recent reports from 
several European countries which told 
of foreign petroleum products being 
sold under the “Pennsylvania” label 


Michigan gasoline dealers have 
won their fight for passage of an 
anti-trade-diversion bill. Last week 


Gov. G. Mennen Williams signed a 
bill that is designed to prohibit firms 
from acquiring items simply for resalc 
to their employees. 

Dealers, through the Retail Gasolinc 
Dealers Assn. of Michigan, had been 
actively supporting the bill since its 
introduction in the state senate several 
months ago. The dealers contended 
that companies outside the oil in 
dustry had been buying up _ large 
amounts of antifreeze, filter elements, 
spark plugs, and other TBA items for 
resale to their employees. 


Utah Oil Refining Co.'s $1.7-mil- 
lion marketing expansion will include 
30 new service stations in the com- 
pany's northwest marketing area. Al- 
most 20 of the stations are already 
under construction. Utoco will spread 
the new stations through Utah, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. The com 
pany now markets through 685 sta 
tions, which are supplied by a 30,000 
b/d refinery at Salt Lake City. Last 
year the refinery processed 10.3-mil 


lion bbl. of Rocky Mountain crude 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
has bought out one of its largest in 
dependent distributors, Holt Oil Co., 
lederalsburg, Md. For some time, 
Holt has been distributing Tide Water 
products through over 200 retail out 
lets, and to many commercial and 
farm accounts in Delaware, eastern 
Maryland, and parts of Pennsylvania 
It has also served some 3,000 home 
fucl-oil accounts there. ‘Tide Water 
will now begin direct distribution in 
these areas 

. 


Gasoline octane ratings have risen 
to 96 for premium and 89 for regular, 
according to the April quarterly survey 
by Du Pont. The April ratings are up 
0.1 for premium and 0.2 for regular 
over January figures. 


Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. will expand 
into eastern seaboard and southeast- 
ern U.S. markets on a bulk basis. 
Products will not be sold in these areas 
under the Delhi-Taylor flag, however. 

The company is opening a New 
York office within a few wecks to di 
rect marketing in the new areas. It 
will be “two or three months,” how 
ever, before the company is “ready to 
go” in the Southeast. 

The company’s move for new mar 
kets is part of a new three-vear $30 
million expansion program 
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The Market Place 


Prices compiled for PETROLEUM WEEK by Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
All Prices as of April 30 


KEY PRICES—REFINED PRODUCTS 
¢ per gal. except dollars per bbl. where $ is shown) 


Western Hemisphere 


U. S. Gulf Coast, cargoes 
Gasoline, 98 oct prem 13. = -13.75f 
Gasoline, 92 oct reg 57-127 
Kerosin¢ .9.5-9.7 
Heating oil, No. 2 8.75.9, 
Gas oil, 48-52 d.i 9.125-9.37 
Fuel oil, bunker “‘¢ $2.10-2.1 
Caribbean, cargoes 
Avgas, Grade 100/130 16.7 
Gasoline, 93 oct research prem 11.7 
Gasoline, 87 oct research reg 10. 
Gasoline, 79 oct research 
Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 
Kerosine 
Heating oil, No 
Gas oil, 48-52 d.i 
Fuel oil, bunker ( 


New York Harbor, barges 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, No 
Fuel oil, No. 6 


Okla.-Group 3, northern shpt, bulk 
Gasoline, 86 oct reg 
Kerosin¢ 
Heating oil, N 
Fuel oil, No. ¢ 


t ° 
Itai viv 


Chicago, bulk 
Gasoline, 86 Sng reg 
Heating oil, ». 2 
Fuel oil, N hig th sulfur 
Los Angeles, rack 
Gasoline, 84 oct reg 
Diesel fuel, PS 200 
Light fuel, PS 300 
Heavy fuel, PS 400 
Natural Gasoline, (€ 
FOB Group 3 
FOB Breckenridg lex 
L.P-Gas—Propane 
Oklahoma Group 
Penna Lubes 
Bright stock, 25 p.t 
200 vis. neutral, 25 p.t 
Mid-Continent Lubes, Tulsa basis 
Bright stock, solvent 95 v.i 
Neutral, solvent 200-210 vis 
Gulf Coast Lubes 
Bright stock, solvent, 95 \ 
Neutral, solvent, 200 vis. 


srade 26-70 


Eastern Hemisphere 

Singapore, cargoes 

Avgas, Grade 100 300 

Gasoline, 79 oct research 

Gasoline, 70-72 oct motor method 

Kerosine 

Gas oil, +8 d.i. minimum 

Fuel oil, light 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


and National Petroleum News, McGraw-Hill Publications 


Bold face type indicates changes from previous week 


KEY PRICES—CRUDE Oll 
2¢ differential per deg. of grav. applies ex 


Western Hemisphere 


United States (at the well) 
Mid-C — 36.0-3¢ 
North Dakota, 36.0-3 
Texas 

Gulf Coast col 
Gulf Coast, upper 
West Texas sweet 6.\ 
West lexas-Ne \ Nlex 
3H th-50_Y 
West l'exa New 
East Texas, flat p1 
Mirando, 28.0-25 
Illinois Basin, flat pric 
Penna Gi - Bradfore 
Califo , Signal ows l] 
Nowth ¥ oulsiana bt 
Wyoming sweet, 3 
ecuaaae 3 


Canada (flat wang at the well) 
Acheson-Stony Plain (Alt 
Leduc Woodbend Alt 
Redwater (Alta 
Daily-Mississipp 
Smilev-Viking (S 


Venezuela (Cargoes, —— lifting port designated) 
+ ummarebo, #8.0-48 
San Joaquin, 41 
OGciee. 5.0-35 
lia Juana M 
Bachaquer l¢ 
West Tart 
Lagunilla 

Las Piedra 
Differential per 
Differs 


Eastern Hemisphere 


Middle East, Persian Gulf (Cargoes, FOB lifting port 
Arabian, 3¢ f 
Basrah ? 2.9 
Iranian 
Iranian, 
Ir iq, >» 
Kuwait, 
( Oat iT, 39.0-3 
Middle East, 1. astern Mediterrane: in 
Arabian, 6.0-3¢ Si 
Iraq, 6.0-36.9, Tripoli, Ban 
Far East, (C argoes, FOB Lutong, Sarawak 
Seria Light . 


KEY TANKER RATES 

| ist 4 1C1, ig f ] 
U.S. Gulf-New York 
U.S. Gulf-New York 
NWI-USNH, dirty 


USMC 0 $3.7] 
USMC—-10 $3.14 
ener hd at 

NW I-UK/Continent, dirt ile+-45 +7 
Persian Gulf-UK /Cont. ‘dirty (Seale + 79%)91 /ro* 


Persian Gulf-USNH, dirty USMC-+20%) $15 


*Sterling **Owners asked $5.70 USMC+100%) 
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No giveaways 
for ASPPA: 


Why the 
price wars? 


1% resid: 


Hindsight: 
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Demand Looks Strong, and So Do Prices 


The lid may not blow off the oil markets, but they were certainly 
bubbling last week. 


Pick out any indicator you want, and it points to record demand, firm 
prices. Gulf Coast and Mid-Continent gasoline markets have never been so 
active as they are this season. Marketers up North are almost down to tank 
bottoms on No. 2 fuel, and have a large off-season stock buildup ahead. 
Four New York City agencies are looking for 128-million bbl. of No. 6 fuel 
for fiscal 1957—10.3% more than they needed in 1956. 


It’s a peak-demand story abroad, too. The refiner who only last week 
said his Persian Gulf plant was booked up solid through May now is sold 
out through June. South-to-North oil shipments through Suez are running 
17% ahead of this period a year ago. With Britain’s coal wearing thin at 
the seams, the nation’s railroads are swinging over to diesel oil. A foreign 
marketer figures that he’s about 3-million bbl. short of heavy fuel between 
now and the end of the first quarter of 1957. 


The Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency didn’t pick up any give- 
aways when it came into the market for 84-million gal. of 83/91-octane 
motor fuel. Most of the prices for loadings in the last half of 1956 were 
higher than Gulf Coast refiners quote today for spot shipments. 


Lowest U. S. offering was 16.8-million gal. at 11¢, which compares with the 
current 90-octane regular price of 11.25¢ at the Gulf. Other U. S. offer- 
ings ranged from 11.25¢ up to 11.65¢. 


Spotty gasoline price wars keep popping up despite the strength in bulk 
markets. Nobody seems to have a good answer for them. Prices were 2.4¢ 
below so-called “normal” in Boston last week, 2.9¢ off in Providence, and 
2¢ below in most of the state of New Jersey. Steepest cut was in Cumber- 
land, Md., where prices were off 6.7¢. 


Talk of summer-fill discounts has been noticeable by its absence. A year 
ago jobbers knew all about their suppliers’ summer-fill plans by Apr. 15. 
Nowadays suppliers are talking up the idea that the “important” aspect 
of any summer-fill plan is to have storage filled to the brim by Nov. 1. 


The bull market in ship rates (PW—Apr.27’56,p39) has touched off two 
increases in low-sulfur No. 6 prices. An East Coast marketer posted $2.93 
tank cars and $2.90 barges at New York and Philadelphia, up 15¢ a bbl. 
And at Philadelphia, Sun Oil advanced 20¢ to the same price. 


Almost everybody is kicking himself about the strong tanker market, but 
mostly the Canadian marketers who have to start hauling next winter’s 
heating oils from the Caribbean now, while the St. Lawrence River is 
free of ice. 


Some Canadians feel that their only solution is to buy tankers. They could 
then run the ships at cost during the summer. When the St. Lawrence 
freezes, they could charter out the vessels at “winter” rates. 
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Figures 


TOTAL DEMAND 








— 9.120 FHNOTAL DEMAND in April jumped 
Year ago 8.252 | about 11% over April, 1955, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures for the 
first 27 days of the month. These 
figures indicate April demand at 


9,114,000 b/d. 
4 substantial gain i 


n demand for 


distillates last April (up about 
36%), due to the cold weather over 
i good part of the nation, was the 

GASOLINE DEMAND nost important factor in the demand 

Latest 4-week trend for the month. And despite the 

Veer ase rok old weather, gasoline demand in 
April was up about 5%. The year-to 
year trend in motor-fuel demand in 
April was about in line with that of 
the thre pre ding months 





RUNS TO STILLS * x * 









Latest week 7.447 
Previous week 7.436 FPN\HE CONTINUED better-than-expect- 
Vear ago 7.168 ed demand of the early months 
CRUDE PRODUCTION of the vear is causing more and more 
Latest week 7.146 1O%¢ , , evict Hp d 
Previous week 7.130 ; i ists to be revIst 1 upward 
Year ago 6.836 PW—M 0°56,p9 The latest to 
TOTAL IMPORTS increa ts estimate for 1956 is the 
Latest week 1.141 Independent Petroleum Assn. _ of 
Previous week 1.243 , ’ 1 4 
Year ago 1.049 America s pply id demand com 
CRUDE IMPORTS mitt 
Latest week .767 [he group now predicts that total 
Previous week -788 } ind for all oils this vear will 
Year ago .714 : Pe ae ea ae 
erage 9,197,000 b/d, up 4.8% over 
last 1 [The new IPAA forecast is 
p 200,000 b/d over the estimate it 
made last fall 


* % * 










CRUDE STOCKS UREAU OF MINES’ Mav forecast 
Week ended B . : 

4-21 0.7 edicts gasoline demand for the 
Previous week 267.1 2 th at 4-million b/d 1 gain of 
Year ago 272.8 sas as Shea ar ty 5“ , 

4.4% over last M Indicated demand 
in April averaged 3,979,000 b/d 
Demand for domestic crude in May 
is estimated at 6,970,000 b/d. Crude 
runs ft refineries for the month are 
GASOLINE f. + 7.750.000 b/d 


Latest week 190.2 
Previous week 192.9 
Year ago 176.8 








3.14) ROTARY RIGS RUNNING 


DISTILLATES (U.S. AND WESTERN CANADA) 
Latest week 79.8 
Previous week 80.0 
Year ago 88.6 



















Latest week 
27 + ‘ Previous week 2.790 
RESIDUAL 7 / Year ago 2.750 
Latest week 32.5 a ee ee 
Previous week 32.8 » C we NE set nce aes 1 Reet vase ees 
Year ago 43.9 T T T T T T T eS aes 
D 4 F M A OM 5 ] A s Oo N O 
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W. - Edmonds, 
ets fetes ‘ comptrol 
ler, and W. C. Jennings al 
Kull, both fort 


t he 


erl t inistrative 


} ‘ 
depat 


DON L. BEEMAN 


HAROLD L. VALENTINE | 
b-n¢ Petrol 
Rohrs 


Caniglia suc: 


., JR., | 


Cre 


NICHOLAS J. CAMPBELI 


I. G. (GRADY) 
elec ted 


DAVIS has bee 
president of Mens 
Oil Co. Davis joined Gulf 
& Development Co., p 

pany of Meng 
geologist and geophysicist 
he was transterred to Mene 
geological department at 
Venezuela He 
district manager in 1948 and 


Was Nalli¢ 


Grande 
Rese 
Il f esident las 
1935 as ampbell succeeds Lloyd 
1 f+ 42 
(at 


3 an u a1 y 
G. Smith 


Grande, in 


ande 

Maracai 

M racal ) 
later 

| vice-president. Davis su 


ceeds Hoyt Sherman who is retiri: 


Tine 


became RAYMOND B. KELLY, 


M. E. WITHERSPOON 
named West Texas and 
New Mexico regio al 
Plymoutl 
He was 


vice 


supervis« 
Oil Co., at Midlat 
formerly assistant 
president at Sinton, 


erspoon joe 
FINKLEA 


the Mid-Continent 
Well 


ERNEST E. 


named assistant t 
area Manager tor sS 
Surveying Corp., 
cently resigned as 


\merada Petroleum 


hlumberge 


WAYNE E. GLENN, Continent 
or: 
Rocky 
\merican 
duction 


chairn 
listr 
Institute's 


imed 
Mountain 
Petroleum 

division. New vice-chairme 
are: R. L. Armstrong, Oil Well Si 
ply Co., Wyoming; D. B. aswel. 
Worley & Harrel Drilling Co., Nort! 
Dakota; Homer B. Brown, Mud 
Control Laboratories, Inc., 


Colorado 
D. C. Albers, Ohio Oil Co., Ne 
raska; R. W. Gemmer, Carter (il bis 
Co., Montana; and Warren — 
El Paso Natural W. EEELER | 
Gerald Binker, ive vice 
has been 
treasurer 


has been n 


ict ot 


Gas Co., l W 
National Supp 


I 
elected 


Keel 
mpat 
1945 he 


district 


sect 


A. L. ROBERTS, general superint 
dent of operations for Texas Ga 
rransmission Corp., has been elected 
a vice -preside nt of Texas Pipe 
Line Co tae OM 


1947 he was named vice-| 
refining. He became vice-pr« 
itive department, and a director 
J. M. HOUCHIN |! 
of the operating 
of Phillips’ board of di 
He was formerly 
erintendent of the company’s 
duction department. 


(ras 
inp . 
5] as bee! 


ted chairman 

has amed con nittec 
of Standard Oil rectors 
formerly an as 
New assistant 


A. O. SAVAGE 
deputy comptroller 
Co. (N. J ) He was 
sistant comptroller 


been 1 
general su 
pro 
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H. W. 


L. J. (JOE) LAWRENCE has beet 


ned administrative 1 
Houston Oil Field 
wrence ik Hi mco in 
assistant 


He 


tors in 


VICe 
ined 193 
named 
in 1952 


he board ot direc 


Was 
asurer vas elected t 
1953 


MICHEL T. HALBOUTY, 
l operator, has 


Ol been 
the 


Petroleum 
Other newly elected 
Wilbur L. Ginther, 
—— Yost, 


sanahlie ot 
Houston 

rs are 
ice-president; 


d vice 


presidet 
J retary; A. + Selig 
nd B. G. Martin, ant 


nd treasurer 


treasurer 
secretar 


assist 


THOMAS W. MILLER has 
imed executive 
onal Lubricating 
He was formerly marketing de 
partment ervisor public rela 
1 id publications Skelly 


secretar\ 


(areas¢ Insti 
1 
sup 


tor 


He 


assist 
Co.'s direct 
charge of / 
formerly mat 
Ma 
s parent company SOoco! 


obil Oil Co 


GE apo J. GREGOR will 
ignolia Petroleum 
-presit riggs in 
new Cregg 
the t 


vice 
was 
a 


akes VISIO! ! 


G. CLIFFORD JOHNSON 
will manage supervisory training 1 
the manufacturing department, and 
JOHN E. LILLEY (right) succeeds 
him as superintendent of the Marcus 
Hook mechanical department for Sut 


(left) 
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president 


Material Co 


secretary- 


electe¢ 
( ‘lub ot 
offi- 


first 


V 


Qi] 
succeeds Harry F. Bennetts. 


indepen- 


Logan H. Bagby, 
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Oil Co. Johnson joined Sut 

as a Surveyor party scout at 
Hook, and was named superintet 
of the refinery’s constructior 
maintenance in 1946. Lilley 
with Sun Oil 1932. He 
named chief engineer 

finery’s mechanical depart: 
1953 


since 


CLAUD B. BARRETT, 
ident of The Texas Co. at Houst 
has been named a directo B 
joined Texaco in 1927, and 
was named vice-president of 


sale Ss 


. C. McCONNICO has | 
superintendent for HAP D 
and Liberty Oil & Gas 
cently resigned as product 
intendent for Rowland Oil 


D. M. McBRIDE has be« 
president of Phillips Pipe ne 
He succeeds M. E. Foster, wl 
establishing a supply and nsp 
tion consulting office i B artl 
Myron QO. Johnson has bee 
vice-president and general 


of Phillips Pipe Line 


ALEXANDER H. CHAPMAN 
yo gays assistant to the vice-pr 
lent of governmen relations 
heahiog American Oil Ce 
will open offices as an et 
consultant after 
trip to South America 


a one-m 


HAROLD LANE 
drilling for the newly f 
Drilling Co., Mt. Carmel 


SAMUEL H. STITH, Sinclair 
Gas Co., has been elected ‘ 
Geological Society 
tucky. Other new officers are 
Thomas, Texas Gas Tt 
Corp., and Frank Walker, 


il Survey Vice 


f the 


CGeolog 
James D. Clay, S 


secretary-treasurer 


F. Brett 


SINCLAIR OIL & GAS co 
opened a new operating diy t 
Midland, Tex. Floyd Brett has bee: 
named manager of the new divisio 
He was formerly assistant 
manager at Ft. Wortl 
Wilson succeeds Brett at Ft. Wort! 
Wilson was formerly general 
petroleum engineer Loren L. Ware 
has been named \ 
manager at Midland He was for 
merly division landman at Ft. Wort! 


assist 1S! 


Seanie L. 


O. 


JAMES A 


A. 


W 


T. LAWHORN 


MILLEN, 


A. WHITE 


H. JOHNSON 


C. L. Wilson 


Richard Frawley 


John B 
Staves, i S John 
K Lydecker, iS geologist; Her 
bert F. Defenbaugh, livision prod 
t nt; Fred C. Rogers 

division suy 
‘William J. Rogers, 
division petr im engineer Marc H 
Lowrance Il] 1 sion explora 

rint ent Worth 


stend 
nt de 


t and 
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Other Oil Industry Personnel Changes: 


Company 


American Oil Co. 
William B. Patterson 


California Oil Co. 


Minor L. Fahrmann 


Carter Oil Co. 


Charles Gadd 
Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. 


James T. Smith 


Dowell Inc. 
Ed W. Smith 


Tom R. Harrison 


Freeport Oil Co. 


Wade Smith 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
J. W. Austin ae 
George W. Wilmoth 


To: 


Asst mgr wholesale sales 


Asst chief eng, refining diy 
Perth Amboy, N 


Eastern dist landman, Matto 


Head, perso! el plant Salet 


Corpus ¢ hristi refinery 


Asst treas 
Chief acct 


Div landman, Midland 


Mer wholesale sales, Ho sto 
Mer northeast sales div 


International Petroleum Co. Ltd. (Colombia) 


Dr. George S. Bays 


Lane-Wells Co. 


Gene Compton 


Mike O' Haver 


Louis G. Randal, Ir 


Lion Oil Co. 
Shelton H. Goodwin, Jr 
C. J. Little 


Lone Star Steel Co. 
William Whitfield 


Jeremiah Sheehan 
National Tank Co. 
Joseph Notely 
Oil Center Tool Co. 
Milton Pierce 
Oil Exploration, Inc. 
Roy T. Short 
Shell Oil Co. 


H. R. Hammerman 


Skelly Oil Co. 
Herbert L. Johnson 
Miller (Bud) White 


Sohio Petroleum Co. 
A. E. Pettit 


Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
Frank M. Long 
Robert L. Gillis 


The Texas Co. 
C. H. Kallenberger 
E. F. Saunders 
C. F. Mahoney 
E. R. Welch 
W. F. Stone III 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
Howard L. Cline 


Union Producing Co. 
= R. Osburn 

U. S. Steel Corp., 
Oil Well Supply Division 
Luther C. Whalin 


Welex Jet Services, Inc. 
A. N. Taylor 


New Ventures— 
J. T. Bowman, A. E. Bowman, Jos 


Henderson, Carl S. Schreiner, Jr 
Perry Pounds 
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{er mfg, Bogota 


eastern region fiel 
homa City 
Head, western region held s« 
Eng trainee, Oklahoma Cit 


Dist landman, Albuquerqus 
Dist geologist, Albuquerque 


AA 
\d 1 
Germany Works 


Asst supt rolling mills 


min asst, gen supt 


Head, dealer training sec 
New York 

scout, Amarillo 

Casper (Wyo.) office 


Stait we« log 


Mer real estate, Chicas 
Asst mer real estate. Ch 


Asst div pet eng, Wichiti 

Asst dist pet eng, Wichita 
Div secondary recovery S¢ 
Div secondarv-recover\ 


secondarv-recovery se\ 
ympressor stator 


t 


Dist geologist, Monroe, 


Sundown, Tex 


Pampa (Tex.) 


BHB&S Oil Corp., Midland 
Partner, E. N. Murray Co 


lrillin 


\¢ 


g, Denver Julesberg Basin 


From: 


Asst div mgr, Charlotte, 


ndard of Calif., San Francisc« 


Dist landman, Grand Rapids, Micl 


acct, Tulsa 
chief acct, Tulsa 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Midlan« 


Migr northeast sales div, Dallas 
\cting mgr, northeast sales diy 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., 


Dist mgr, Oklahoma City 
\sst div operating mgr, Kansas 


Landman, Shreveport 
Geologist, Casper 


\sst supt rolling mills 
Shift foreman 


tional Supply Co 


N M ) brancl 


opy chief, ad dept, New York 


Rotary Engineers, Inc., Midland 
Scout, Amarillo 


nsultant, Houston 


\sst mgr real estate, Chicag« 
\cting asst mer real estate, Chicag 


Dist pet eng, Salem, III 
et eng, Tulsa div 
Pet eng, Salem, III. 


Pet eng, Sims, Il 
Pet eng, Tulsa 


supt compressor stations, Houst 


( reologist, M idland 


venver Julesberg landman, Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Co 
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‘Sleeper’ Bills Can Be Potent 


Ss’. OF THE MANY BILLS now pending in 
na Congress have more lmportance and sig 
nificance to the oil industry than readily 
Such 


virtually 


meets the eve bills sometimes slide 


through unnoticed, even though 
they pack a powertul hidden wallop. 

M. J. Rathbone, president of Standard Oil 
( ) (N. 


bills that fall in this category. One is a pre 


| ) recently called attention to two 


merger-notification requirement; the other a 
measure to realign corporate tax rates to 


ae | 


toa high of 75 


range trom 22° 
FHVE BIGGEST DANGER in each bill is its in 
i nocent appearance. Lhe premerger noti 
fication, for instance, appears to be solely an 
effort to strengthen the government's hand in 
fighting monopoly—and even the toughest 
businessman realizes the need for eflective 
antimonopoly laws 

But it’s only natural that the average busi 
nessman would say to himself: Since this law 


is aimed at illegal monopolies, I’m not af 


fected unless I do something illegal 
But here's the point: You can be directts 
even though youl 


atlected—and adversely so 


activities are entirely within the law, both in 
letter and spirit 

Bear in mind that the premerger-notifica 
tion rule would require companies above a 
certain size who are planning merger to give 
the Justice Dept and the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission 90 days advance notice 

Thus, two government agencies would 
have the authority to hinder effectively any 
merger, even though a proposed merge 
might have no conceivable effect upon com 
petition. If, after 90 days, the government 
had not challenged the merger, it could pro 
ceed. But apparently the agencies could, if 


they wished, simply say they wanted to study 


the merger further—and thus delay it again 
and again 


Furthermore, even though the C1 ies did 


not block the mecreet! the me reing COMpantes 


would have no assurance against a suit a yea 


or two—or ten years—later, in which the gov 


ernment would declare the merger was a 


Lhe sword would always 


be hanging over their heads 


violation of the law 


In other words, the premergel notihcation 
formula would hold no benefits for the com 
panies. But it would subject them to red tape 


and delay. And it would be just one mort 


instance of government interference in busi 


ness activities, even though the government 


had no shred of evidence of any illegal action 


All in all, the worst aspect of the proposal 


is that Washington would have to be advised 


about ordinary business transactions even 


though, under no stretch of the imagination 


would they be in violation of the law 


YHERI ARE HIDDEN repercussions, too, In 
the bill to realign corporate taxes. On the 
surtace the measure seems to have merit: It 


would tax the small firm less and the big 


firm more, with the aim of helping small 


business 


( 


But if a big firm its hit with a 75°) tax 


what will happen to its expansion programs: 


And what will be the effect on the 


firms who supply goods md ser\ 


smallet 
ices to the 
larger firms? Obviously, cutting a small firm's 
taxes wouldn't help it if the firm's income 
is reduced at the same time 

It behooves the industry, and each individ 
to give careful study and thought to 


proposals made in Congress and in state legis 


ual in it 


latures. Correcting a measure betore it 1s 


passed is much simpler than getting a bad 


law off the books 
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TWO GREAT EVENTS FOR MAY 17TH 


CONS 
THREE GREAT 


W-K-M Manufacturing Company, Inc... Cf Valve Division DAY, MA 
and the Key Company —all members of the QC f Industrial 
Family — have been brought together as W-K-M Manufactur- 
ing Company, a subsidiary of QC f Industries, Inc. ; ; 

Management, Manufacturing and Marketing facilities of all You are cordially invited to inspect our 
three are now centralized in this new 12-acre completely new Plant and Office at Missouri City, 
air-conditioned office and plant at Missouri City, Texas, a few Texas, just a few miles west of Houston. 
miles west of Houston. 

This consolidation provides important efficiencies of pro- Special transportation from downtown 
duction of W-K-M Throuyh-Conduit Valves, act Lubricated Houston to the plant will be provided for 
Plug Valves, Key Return Bends, and Key-Kast Welding Fittings. visitors. Please write immediately for your 
These products, with a long established reputation for excel- ze 
lent service and performance, will continue to be engineered, Transportation Pass. Address W-K-M Manv- 
manufactured and sold by the same experienced personnel facturing Company, Guest Committee, P. O. 
who were instrumental in building that reputation. Box 2117, Houston, Texas. 


- 
if 


a: »z YE 


W-K-M MaAnvuFacrurRiInc Company, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF a Cc f IN DUSTRIBS 


cen F 828 8. 6 8 


PLANT: MISSOURI CITY, TEXAS © MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. BOX 2117, HOUSTON, TEXAS 








MANUFACTURING 


Q 
Ww-K-M acr ,, KEY 
THROUGH-CONDUIT J i, LUBRICATED /.S— fi RETURN BENDS 
GATE VALVES PLUG VALVES AND FITTINGS 


=! = s/ 





How fast can an oil refinery be put on stream, or a petrochemical 
producer start to produce? The time between signing of contract 
and return on investment is measured by the engineering organi- 
zation’s experience with processes and process equipment, the 
flexibility of its thinking, and the facilities it has to construct plants, 
procure materials and skilled labor, and train local personnel. 

When working with M. W. Kellogg, firms benefit not only from 
this company’s 50 years’ experience in engineering and building 
oil refineries and chemical plants in the United States, but also 
from the unique background its six associate companies have 
accumulated in solving the diversified problems of petroleum 
processors in other parts of the world. 

Last year, M. W. Kellogg was responsible for 44 refinery and 
chemical projects in the United States. Canadian Kellogg was as- 
signed a major share of the increased refining capacity which is 
contributing to the Dominion’s growth. To serve South America 
even better, and supplement Kellogg Pan American's activities in 
Argentina and Chile, Kellogg affiliates were formed in Brazil and 

Pre " Venezuela. In France, a new company—Societe Kellogg—will still 
Oporatio » further improve the ability of Kellogg International in London to 
serve Europe, South Africa, the Middle East, and Australia, as well 
- . (all ) as Great Britain. | 
Up-to-date information on Kellogg assignments is obtainable 
by asking for your name to be placed on the mailing list to receive 
the ‘‘Kelloggram”’ regularly. 
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REFINERY PROCESS DIVISION 
THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


~' 
711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. q3 LLO - is 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
The Canadian Kellogg Company, Ltd., Toronto - Kellogg International Corporation, London We 


Companhia Kellogg Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro « Compania Kellogg de Venezuela, Caracas 
Kellogg Pan American Corporation, New York « Societe Kellogg, Paris 





